





The Galliano Mist, 


The drink that ends t IT 
and begins the even 


How to make a Galliano Mist. 
Pour L iquore Galliano” over 
ice, squeeze in one quarter of __, 
a lime, and drop in. Et voila. Pi 


[SIQUORE GAKKIAN” | 
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Caprice Classic. 
For those who think 
good taste makes good sense. 


Caprice Classic makes a lot of 
sense for those who expect more 
than mere comfort ina 
full-size automobile. 


For Caprice, the uppermost 
Chevrolet, is truly tasteful, 
with thick carpeting, a high level 
of sound insulation, fine 
interior fabrics and elegant 
appointments throughout. 


Caprice isn’t the most 
luxurious automobile youcanown. 
But it offers a sensible balance 
between the room and comfort you 
need, and the tasteful 
elegance you want. 


Make an appointment with your 
Chevrolet dealer. Test-drive the 


tastefully done 1974 Caprice Classic. 








A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


The reports by Jack White and Joseph Boyce for this week's cover 
story often bordered on autobiography. Contributing Editor White's 
first file, on the historical roots of the black middle class, came par- 
ticularly close to home, as White’s grandfather was born a slave and 
his father, the youngest of 17 children, is a physician and professor at 
Howard University Medical School. White attended Swarthmore Col- 
lege and covered black affairs for the Washington Post and Nashville’s 
Race Relations Reporter before joining TIME in 1972. To ensure that 
the middle-class black families he interviewed would be strangers to 
him, White sought out subjects in four cities through third and fourth 

; : parties—but discovered that he 
and his interviewees invariably 
had acquaintances in common. 
While writing the cover pro- 
files on middle-class families, 
White took a surreal evening 
off to report on Sly Stone’s wed- 
ding, which coincidentally oc- 
curred last week (see PEOPLE). 

San Francisco Bureau 
Chief Boyce grew up in Dan- 
ville, Ill., at first living in one 
room with his mother and 
brother. When he later moved 
to Chicago, his black middle- 
class school chums “would po- 
litely but firmly remind me of 
my place.” In all, though, his 
new friends received him into 
their homes graciously, a fact 
he recalled on being warmly 
welcomed by the families he 
reported on for the cover sto- 
ry. “The subjects were cooper- 
alive, even eager to talk about 
their life-styles and aspira- 
tions,” he says, “which don’t 
differ much from those of mid- 
dle-class whites. But I came 
away with the reinforced be- 
lief that black Americans on all levels are still confined by overt and 
subtle prejudice.” 

Associate Editor Edwin Warner wrote the main body of the cov- 
er story, and Reporter-Researcher Sarah Bedell grappled with the 
welter of statistics and details. Warner, having written a succession 
of gloomy political stories, was pleased to be discussing the good for- 
tunes of the black middle class. “It’s nice to see that society can func- 
tion despite all the things that have gone wrong,” he says. Contrib- 
uting Editor Ivan Webster was assigned an accompanying story about 
the black underclass—an experience far less heartening. “It’s a grim 
but necessary part of the larger story,” he notes. “It amounts to a cry 
of alarm—lI only hope the cry is heard.” 
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INVEST IN 
SILVER OLYMPIC COINS 
eee ee 





Between now and the Montreal Olympics in 
1976 a total of 28 distinctive sterling silver 
Canadian Olympic coins will be minted. 
Issued in 7 series, each series will contain two 
$10 and two $5 face value coins. Each issue 
is limited, and once minting is completed the 
dies will be destroyed and these coins will not 
be minted again. Series |— Geographic 
Themes, is now available. 

There are many reasons for buying Olympic 
coins. As an investment, because of their high 
(92.5%) silver content. As a collection 
celebrating the world's greatest sporting event. 
Or as a memento of Canada’s first Olympics 
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Please send me 


Custom-cased 4-coin set 
(Limit: 5 sets) 


Two coin set uncased 


OBankAmericard 


Whatever the reason, your purchase of 
Olympic coins will benefit the U.S. Olympic 
effort. And that may be the best reason of all 

Decathlon Coin Investments is a major 
distributor of Canadian Olympic coins. As an 
Official distributor we have been assigned a 
large quantity of coins, and can ensure 
prompt delivery on all orders. However you 
shouldn't wait to own these coins. Minting of 
each issue is limited. Order your sterling silver 
Olympic coins today. 

Coins are available in the official Custom case. The case 
is mMock-velvet and satin lined, and contains the four coins 
of Series |. Also available is a two coin set, uncased 
containing the $10 Montreal coin and the $5 Yachting coin 


All coins are protected in ultrasonically welded clear 
styrene crystal capsules 


Coin Specifications: The $10 coins are 45 mm. in 
diameter, weigh 750 grains, with a fine silver content of 
1.445 troy oz. The $5 coins are 38 mm. in diameter, weigh 
375 grains, with a fine silver.content of 0.723 troy oz. All 
coins are sterling silver (92.5% pure silver) and the obverse 
carries an image of Queen Elizabeth II 
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Interbank eight digit number 





DECATHLON oo 
COIN INVESTMENTS LTD. nee 
P.O. BOX 96676 : 

CHICAGO ILL. 60693 
AF Signature 
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Make check payable to Decathion/Olympic Coins Fultiliment of orders 
contingent upon Coin availability Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery 
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The Symbionese Shootout 


Sir / [was appalled and disgusted at the sav- 
agery and violence of the attack by the Los 
Angeles ose department on members of 
the Symbionese Liberation Army during 
the recent shootout in Los Angeles [May 
27]. They not only destroyed valuable clues 
and evidence, but burned to death six fright- 
ened young people who could possibly have 
been Rushed out by water. gas. hunger, lack 
of ammunition, or the waiting game. 

M.C. SEXTON 

San Diego 


Sir / If the S.L.A. had occupied a house in 
Beverly Hills, would the L.A.P.D. have 
quite so blithely burned it down? 

JOSEPH EARNER 

San Fernando, Calif. 


Sir / It is most appropriate that the mem- 
bers of the Symbionese Liberation Army be 
shot down like the common gutter rats that 
they really are. What is needed now is the 
restoration of the death penalty to deal with 
the ones who are captured, such as the mur- 
derers of the Oakland school superinten- 
dent. Allowing them to live in prisons is only 
an invitation for the formation of other such 
groups. 

THOMAS T. EARLES 

Culpeper, Va. 


Sir / If we are ready to blame the S.L.A. for 
the transformation of Patty Hearst from so- 
cialite liberal to violent radical within a few 
short weeks. then society cannot escape its 
responsibility for the creation of the S.L.A. 
Not only do the deplorable social condi- 
tions that spawn this Rind of group continue 
to exist, but now, I fear. it is only a matter of 
time until we will be humming The Ballad 
of Cinque over our morning coffee. 

DON SUMMERS 

Daly City, Calif. 


The Transcript Fallout 


Sir / The Watergate transcripts, surprising- 
ly. increased my sympathy for Nixon, 

I had suspected a ruthless, calculated 
and amoral attempt to cover up a major 
crime. It turns out to be a confused but very 
human attempt. motivated mainly by per- 
sonal loyalties and a concern for the good 
name of the presidential office, to cover up 
the cover-uppers. He neither instigated nor 
condoned the crime itself. 

Come on, America! Why this constant 
introverted breast-beating about a national 
peccadillo? I suppose that it is your Puri- 
tan upbringing. 

BRIAN HARRISON 

Adelaide, Australia 


Sir / Seeing Time's report that several news- 
paper editors have withdrawn their support 
of Nixon after reading the presidential tran- 
scripts leaves me with mixed feelings. | am 
relieved to see that their sense of what con- 
stitutes proper behavior by a U.S. President 
is not so different from my own. But I am 
shocked to learn that the men responsible 
for delivering the news to such a large seg- 
ment of the U.S. population could be so 
lacking in insight that they were surprised 
by the transcripts’ revelations. 

THOMAS E. BULL 

Lund, Sweden 


Sir / I have always believed that American 
Presidents were not devious or unscrupu- 
lous enough to cope successfully with an 
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often ruthless international community. 
Well. we finally have a President who is able 
to handle foreign affairs rather nicely. 
EDWARD COLBACH, M.D. 
Portland, Ore. 


Sir / Nixon seems more and more like a 
sow’s ear that is trying very hard to look 
like a silk purse and not doing too well 
at it. 

ROBERT J. YAES 

St. John’s. Newfoundland 


Sir /I say keep the expletive. delete the 
executive. 

ALEXANDRA KING 

Berkeley, Calif. 


Sir / The President says, “I am not guilty 
of any offense under the Constitution that 
is called an impeachable offense.” How 
about “unpardonable offense”? 

SHIRLEY MAXWELL 

Houston 


Attack on Abortion 


Sir / Re the article “New Attack on Abor- 
tion” [May 27], the fact that the poor of Bos- 
ton can no longer obtain abortions at Bos- 
ton City Hospital except in cases of medical 
and psychiatric emergencies is the greatest 
news in a long time. Now many poor wom- 
en will not have to live with the added bur- 
den of knowing that they have done away 
with the human life sheltered inside them. 

TERRI KENT 

State College, Pa. 


Sir / | think that each person who asks for 
an abortion in Boston and is refused for fear 
of reprisal from the courts, should be grant- 
ed, without cost, full prenatal care, deliv- 
ery and postnatal care. and thereafter a full 
support payment for said child, up to and in- 
cluding college, the cost of which should 
be assessed to the Value of Life Commit- 
tee. If one feels the need to order another in- 
dividual's life, he should pay for it. 

JOAN Q. HAZLITT 

Pasadena. Calif. 


The Ubiquitous Terrorists 


Sir / Recently my son asked me if I had 
heard about the terrorist who had slipped 
across the border. Suddenly I had to think 
of which border he was referring to: the Is- 
raeli border, the Northern Ireland border 
or the California border. The violence has 
gotten too confusing. 

GABE GIBBONS 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Farm Prices 


Sir /1 wish with all my country soul that 
the city dude who wrote in “The Gloom- 
iest Outlook Yet" [May 27] “The one bright 
spot in the inflation picture is that whole- 
sale farm prices in April fell an average of 
3% wire” had to try to make a living for 
just one year ona family-sized farm. 

BERYL HARRIS 

Bolivar, Mo. 


A Partial Solution 


Sir / One can hardly understand Israel's 
inconsistency in dealing with Palestinian 
terrorism [May 27]. While Israel sticks to 


its expressed policy of sparing the lives of 
captured Arab terrorists who really killed 
innocent citizens, it kills equally innocent 
Arab refugees in Lebanon. Rather than kill- 
ing the refugees indiscriminately, why could 
not Israel change its policy on capital pun- 
ishment and hang the terrorists that it has 
captured? That would at least deprive fu- 
ture Arab commandos of their alleged jus- 
ufication for committing further terrorism 
to force the release of their captured 
comrades. 

K. ROKUGO 

Tokyo 


Their Turn 


Sir / The findings of Labor Expert Doris B. 
McLaughlin that Pp atapeone women are 
often exploitive of their maids [May 6] re- 
mind me of a story of a slave in ancient 
Rome. Upon being informed that his mas- 
ter, newly converted to Christianity, was 
soon to set all his slaves free. the man dis- 
cussed with some of his fellows what each 
was going to do. While his fellow slaves had 
all kinds of ideas, his own was, “I'll buy two 
slaves to take care of me.” 

PJ. COTSAPAS 

Mogadiscio. Somalia 


At Her Command 


Sir / 1 was intrigued by “God's chain of 
command” as assumed by the Rev. William 
Gothard [May 20]. God to husband to wife 
to child. Interesting. but why would She do 
a thing like that? 

CAROLYN FITTZ 

Tucson, Ariz. 


Sir / The article on Bill Gothard broke me 


- Can't you see Golda Meir, Indira Gan- 
dhi, Queen Elizabeth and Queen Juliana 
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To be a going, growing airline, 
youve got to keep doing things 
better. That’s why you'll like 
what’s new on Ozark Air Lines. 
More jets. More nonstop flights. 
Colorful new interiors. More 
legroom, more comfort, better 
looks. Our meals? Ask an Ozark 
passenger about our new 
International Flair dinners. Or our 
wine-and-cheese baskets. Fly 

on Ozark Air Lines; you'll see. 

We're going all out to give you the 
kind of flight you're looking for. Which 
is One good reason we're one of 
America’s fastest-growing airlines. 
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LETTERS 


going home after a hard day at the office to 
say “And thank you for this beating”? It 
makes one wonder if Andersen's and 


Smokers of the best-selling Grimm’s fairy tales are not top priority on 
. s a his serious reading list 
regular size cigarette: 


BARBARA ROGNESS 

& § Sir / Unfortunately. the only statement by 
me that you quoted about Bill Gothard was 

a critical-evaluative remark, correct but in- 

troduced by a somewhat pejorative phrase 


Leslie. Mich 
(not mine). While I have reservations about 
some aspects of Gothard’s teaching and his 
interpretation of the Bible, I am in substan 
tial agreement with his theological position 
and we at Wheaton College consider him 
an ally 

ALAN F. JOHNSON 

Wheaton, Ill 





Douglas’ Original Sin 


Sir / Your review of Justice Douglas’ au 
tobiography [May 20] notes skeptically his 
alleged contention that “he leaped practi 
cally from the womb as a full-blown lib- 
eral and has never since been sullied by the 
errors of complacent conservatism.” I don't 
doubt it; that is what the doctrine of orig 
inal sin is all about 

STEVE CHAPMAN 

Cambridge. Mass 


The Balance at Princeton 


Sir / Your article on “restless” alumni 
[May 27] was a bit misleading as regards 
the Concerned Alumni of Princeton (CAP) 
What TiME seemed to miss was the drive to 
make Princeton's faculty more balanced by 
} encouraging the hiring of more than a mi- 
|  muscule number of qualified and articulate 
| conservative teacher-scholars 

JOHN H. THATCHER JR 

Princeton ‘53 

Englewood, N.J 


Sir / There is a strong tendency among us 


king size old Princeton grads to think of the univer 
me)' TA R k fo sity as somehow a bit of our private prop 
as r erty. Actually, it should be operated to give 
Fl LTE R Lucky Ten the young men and women enrolled there 
the best education and the best possible 
preparation to take their places in this 
strange world 
For their efforts to do just that in a time 
of great upheaval. I think the administration 
deserves our commendation 
THOMAS M. CULBERTSON 
Princeton 39 
Honolulu 
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The real 

Our election laws and 
traditions reflect the country 
as it was decades ago 

The time has come to ask 
some basic questions 
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How long should elected officials serve? 

Is there still a need for the electoral college? 

Should taxpayers foot the bill for election campaigns? 

Does our present system truly provide one vote for each person? 

Is our political structure so big that officials are too far from those who elect them? 


The ideal 

A nation in which those 
elected truly represent the will 
of those who elected them- 
for the good of all 
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What's the connection 
between Armco's growth 
and school budgets? 


The connection is taxes. In many Armco plant 
communities, steady expansion of our steel mills, 
mines, and quarries has made us a main source of 
tax revenue for schools. Last year alone, an 
estimated $12 million in Armco taxes were ear- 
marked for schools. 

As Armco thrives and adds more capacity in 
the future, our tax bills will grow too. And that’s 
good for school budgets; good for the whole 
community. 

Remember, Armco’s earnings don’t just pay 
our shareholders. It takes a reasonable level of 
earnings to expand plants, boost wages, add 
pollution control equipment, and develop new 
products. At Armco, we're working hard to im- 
prove efficiency, increase productivity and make 
our profits good enough to achieve all these things. 

Armco Steel Corporation, General Offices, 


Middletown, Ohio 45042. —; 
Responsive people in action. ARMCO 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


D-Day Plus 30 Years 


On both sides of the Atlantic last 
week, old comrades peered across the 
decades at the magic, terrible day 30 
years before when the Allied armies in- 
vaded Normandy. Omar Bradley, one 
of D-day’s last surviving great generals, 
attended ceremonies on Utah Beach and 
paid homage “to all who sacrificed 
where only God could witness their 
charity to their fellow man.” Hugh Po- 
ley, then a Canadian sergeant major, re- 
called being wounded three times 
“Don’t ask why I went back to the fight 
I don’t know myself. I landed in the first 
wave, and by God I wanted to finish it 
up.” Jean-Paul Roncoli organized a 
French group that visited Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery last week. He was a 
child in 1944, and he remembered that 
“a G.I, put me on the fender of a Jeep 
for a ride through town. He looked so 
tired, but he smiled and smiled. There 
was never a chance to say thank you, 
the soldiers went through so fast.” 

The anniversary evoked memories 
for many millions who never got near 
Normandy. All across the U.S. that 
Tuesday people had offered prayers 
Parents and wives of servicemen, what- 
ever their personal fears, could at last be- 
lieve that the ordeal’s end was begin- 
ning. Somehow the event seems even 
more distant than 30 years. There have 
been other wars, changing alliances, cri- 
ses. None has stimulated the exultant 
unity of which D-day was the ensign 
Hope, the real victor at Normandy and 
later World War II battlefields, went on 
to suffer a succession of blows that only 
now may be relenting 


“We're Being Watched” 


For decades one of the special de- 
lights of childhood has been to hack the 
tops off cereal cartons, stuff them into an 
envelope, pound on a stamp, and send 
away the lumpy packet. The boxtops, 
plus a coin or two, eventually elicit a 
“prize.” The agony of the wait is exqui- 
site, and the day some ticky-tack gadget 
arrives can be a private little Christmas 

Now Lewis Engman, the earnest 
chairman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, has proposed a ban on TV adver- 
tising that entices kids to send in for no- 
tions. Engman worries that such a sales 
pitch is unfair to children in part because 
it capitalizes “upon their propensity to 
confuse reality and fantasy.” 

O.K., but interchanging reality and 
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fantasy must surely be one of the fun- 
damental rights of childhood. Perhaps 
the explanation is that at 38, Engman 
is too young to remember the golden age 
of radio during the "30s when a whole 
generation of Americans grew up send- 
ing away for Little Orphan Annie’s se- 
cret-society badges, Tom Mix’s fabulous 
“mirror ring” (without turning his head, 
the wearer could see if he was being 
tracked), and Jack Armstrong’s whistle 
ring, which sounded like a tiny siren and 
came with its own secret code 

If Engman had made his speech dur- 
ing the "30s, kids all over the country 
would have consulted their Jack Arm- 
strong code books and then sent out the 
appropriate warning of four short blasts 
The meaning: “We're being watched.” 


Casting a Melodrama 


You've read the transcripts; now see 
the movie. So goes the current parlor 
game, “Watergate, Soon to Be Made into 
a Major Motion Picture.” Most casting 
choices tend to be inspired but imprac- 
tical—President Nixon played by the 
shade of a Captain Queeg-ish Hum- 
phrey Bogart (they were all “dishloyal 
officersh”), or Jeb Magruder imperson- 
ated by the late Montgomery Clift. Prop- 
erly, the ground rules should exclude all 
but those actors available for two 
months of work, plus a renewable op- 
tion for the TV-series spin-off. Let those 
who are without guilt stone the first cast 
John Sirica Marlon Brando 
Donald Segretti Wayne Newton 
G. Gordon Liddy Burt Reynolds 
Jeb Magruder Pat Boone 
Rose Mary Woods .Bea Arthur 
John Mitchell Telly Savalas 
Martha Mitchell Shelley Winters 
Maurice Stans Robert Young 
John Ehrlichman ....Edward Asner 
H.R. (“Bob”) Haldeman Lee Marvin 
John Dean H.R. (“Bugs”) Bunny 
Charles Colson Don Rickles 
Julie Eisenhower Jane Fonda 
Pat Nixon Loretta Young 
Howard Baker Glenn Ford 


Sam Ervin Orson Welles 
James St. Clair Eli Wallach 
Archibald Cox Henry Fonda 


Peter Rodino . Peter Falk 
Leon Jaworski Karl Malden 

The star role remains unfilled, de- 
pending on the interpretation of the film 
makers. If Watergate is to be a tragedy, 
Bob Hope might make an ideal choice 
If it is to be a comedy, surely there is no 
more experienced leading man than 
Ronald Reagan. Luckily, he will soon 
be between engagements 
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DIPLOMACY 


Barnstorming Across the Middle East 


Richard Nixon has always been at 
his best when he leaves Washington and 
its bedeviling problems far behind and 
jets round the globe. Long ago, he called 
foreign policy his “strong suit” and the 
high points of his presidency have con- 
sisted of opening new and promising 
chapters in U.S. relations with old en- 
emies. Never a particularly adroit cam- 
paigner at home, he has been boffo in 
such distant places as Peking, Moscow 
and Bucharest. Thus it is completely in 
character that the President this week 
is beginning a pell-mell, week-long tour 
of five Middle East countries, with the 
hope of cementing friendships in a stra- 
tegic region that until recent months had 
been largely hostile toward the U.S. 

Beyond question, the President's trip 
also serves as a tactic in his efforts to 
ride out Watergate: he hopes to convince 
the nation that he is the indispensable 
man to turn America’s foes into friends. 
Henry Kissinger may try to brush the 
subject aside—‘Foreign policy is not 
conducted in relation to Watergate” 
—but Nixon knows that a successful 
tour of the Middle East, splendidly cov- 
ered by American television, will be a 
diplomatic extravaganza that will, at 
least temporarily, divert attention from 
the impeachment proceedings. 

On Course. Still, there are some 
valid reasons for the President to set out 
now on a hegira through the Middle 
East, the first state tour of the Arab na- 
tions by any American President. Ad- 
dressing graduating midshipmen at the 
U.S. Naval Academy last week, Nixon 
noted that the October war of last year 
made it “clear to us and clear to the mod- 
erate leadership of the Arab world that 
a positive American role was indispens- 
able to achieving a permanent settle- 
ment in the Middle East.” Referring to 
Kissinger’s successful efforts in breaking 
the Israeli stalemate with Egypt and 
Syria, Nixon said: “What seemed to be 
an insurmountable roadblock has now 
been removed, and we are determined 
to stay on course until we have reached 
our goal of a permanent peace.” 

Nixon's tour of the Middle East will 
be a dramatic demonstration of a ma- 
jor turning point in U.S. foreign rela- 
tions, but White House aides are open- 
ly worried about the security risks that 
the President will be running along the 
way. One adviser was frank enough to 
admit: “We may get a grenade or two.” 

The major threat to Nixon is consid- 
ered to be those Palestinian terrorists 
who want to wreck any chance of a 
peace settlement in the Middle East be- 
cause they fear that it will ignore their 
claims to statehood. U.S. intelligence of- 
ficials report that three planned at- 
tempts on Kissinger’s life were aborted 
in Syria during his recent negotiations. 


NIXON SINGING NATIONAL ANTHEM AT ANNAPOLIS 


Although most of the details are un- 
derstandably being kept secret, the host 
countries are all planning to take ex- 
traordinary security precautions, work- 
ing out arrangements with teams of 
American experts who were touring the 
region last week. To guard the Presi- 
dent, the U.S. Secret Service will rein- 
force its normal White House contingent 
by calling in agents from around the U.S, 

Living Proof. Appropriately, Nix- 
on’s first stop after a brief rest in Aus- 
tria will be Egypt, the most powerful of 
the Arab countries and the most eager 
to be firm friends again with the U:S. 
President Anwar Sadat, who has bet the 
survival of his regime on working out a 
peace settlement with America’s help, 
plans to meet the President at the Cai- 
ro International Airport on Wednesday 
and then ride with him in a motorcade 
through a welcoming crowd expected to 
be at least 1 million strong. Anxious to 
show off his prize guests 
even more—they are the 
living proof that his policies 
are working—Sadat will 
take the Nixons the next 
morning on a slow train 
to Alexandria, 140 miles 
away. They will spend part 
of the time in an observa- 
tion car so that the Amer- 
icans can wave to the three 
to five million Egyptians 
who are expected to swarm 
along the tracks. “If our se- 
curity people had a vote,” 
said one White House ad- 
viser, “I’m sure we wouldn't 
go on that train trip.” 

Midday Friday, the 
presidential party of 350 
persons, including 130 
newsmen, will fly to Saudi 
Arabia, where President 
Nixon will spend 1 days 
with King Faisal. Although 
the King was the prime mover behind 
the oil embargo after the October war, 
he has nonetheless maintained his ties 
to the U.S. Last week Kissinger and 
Faisal’s half brother, Prince Fahd, 
signed an agreement in Washington that 
had the aim of assuring the U.S. a steady 
flow of oil while Saudi Arabia gets 
American technical assistance to spur 
on its economy. During his talks with 
the King, Nixon is expected to discuss 
further cooperation between the two 
countries, as well as the attempts to 
bring stability to the Middle East. 

Then, Saturday afternoon, the ex- 
cursion moves on to Syria, where just a 
few months ago the United States was 
still being reviled as an agent of Israel 
and Zionism. Last week flagmakers in 
Damascus worked overtime to turn out 
enough Stars and Stripes to garland the 


streets and state functions. Thousands 
of paratroopers, infantrymen, police and 
security agents will line the 28-mile 
route from the Damascus International 
Airport to the Government Guest Pal- 
ace, where the Nixons will stay. 

Nixon and President Hafez Assad 
are expected to discuss the Geneva 
peace conference and possibilities of 
US. aid for Syria, whose main patron 
has long been the Soviet Union. Last 
week Kissinger said that the $100 mil- 
lion now in the Administration’s foreign 
aid bill as a “special requirements fund” 
could be used for Syria. Assad and Nix- 
on will probably announce the resump- 
tion of diplomatic relations, which Syria 
broke off when the U.S. helped Israel 
during the 1967 war. 

On Sunday afternoon, Nixon will 
leave for Jerusalem, where the President 
will have the job of assuring the new gov- 
ernment of Premier Yitzhak Rabin, one 
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of Nixon’s favorite ambassadors while 
he was serving in Washington from 1968 
to 1973, that the US. still supports Is- 
rael despite its new friendship with the 
Arabs. To back up his words, Nixon is 
expected to announce a new $500 mil- 
lion grant to Israel. 

Monday afternoon Nixon will leave 
for a brief visit to Jordan, which main- 
tained friendly relations with the U.S. 
during the stormy years. The entourage 
will head for home, stopping overnight 
in the Azores on Tuesday and return- 
ing to Washington Wednesday. The 
President will have only six days to rest 
up and prepare for his June 25 depar- 
ture for Moscow and the week of sum- 
mit meetings with Soviet Party Chair- 
man Leonid Brezhnev. 

The talks there are expected to focus 
mainly on SALT IIl—the stalled arms- 
limitation negotiations. The President 
last week had his hand strengthened for 
any bargaining on military matters 
when the Senate, adopting a position 


urged by Kissinger, rejected a proposal 
by Senator Mike Mansfield for the with- 
drawal of some American forces from 
Europe. The Administration maintains 
that the Soviets should pull back combat 
units from Eastern Europe if the U.S. re- 
duces its strength in West Germany. 

Sweet Atmosphere. Looking 
ahead to the visit, both Moscow and 
Washington took steps to sweeten the at- 
mosphere. In his Annapolis speech, 
Nixon made it plain that he did not 
think it proper, as voted by the House 
and advocated by Senator Henry 
(“Scoop”) Jackson, for the US. to insist 
that the Soviet Union liberalize its em- 
igration policies before granting Mos- 
cow trade concessions. The Soviets have 
denied many Jews permission to leave 
the country. 

While maintaining the U.S. should 
never “acquiesce in the suppression of 
human liberties,” Nixon said: “We 
would not welcome the intervention of 
other countries in our domestic affairs, 






A Kissinger Connection? 





Reporter Peter Peckarsky: ‘[Have 
you] retained counsel in preparation for 
a defense against a possible perjury 
indictment?” 

Secretary of State Henry Kissinger: 
“I have not retained counsel, and I am 
not conducting my office as if it were a 
conspiracy.” 


That tense press conference ex- 
change last. week underscored a persis- 
tent problem for the Secretary. He is un- 
damaged by the main Watergate 
scandals, but his credibility has been 
nicked nonetheless. The reason: he has 
appeared to be less than candid about 
his role in the White House efforts to 
plug leaks of national security secrets 
to the press. They included FBI wire- 
taps from 1969 to 1971 of four reporters 
and 13 government officials, as well as 
the formation of the special White 
House unit known as the plumbers. 

At his confirmation hearings last 
September, Kissinger told the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee under 
oath that he “never recommended” the 
wiretapping, though he knew about it 
and “went along with it to the extent of 
supplying the names of people who had 
had access to the sensitive documents.” 
He also claimed ignorance of formation 
of the plumbers unit and the fact that 
one of his former aides, David Young, 
was working for it. Part of those hear- 
ings were conducted in private, and the 
transcript contains some ambiguity. 

As part of its impeachment inquiry, 
the House Judiciary Committee re- 
ceived information from staff investiga- 
tors indicating that Kissinger actually 
requested several of the wiretaps and re- 
ceived at least 54 reports based on them. 
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According to Democratic Representa- 
tive Joshua Eilberg, the material showed 
that H.R. Haldeman, then White House 
chief of staff, told Attorney General 
John Mitchell that Kissinger had spe- 
cifically asked for the wiretapping of 
several people. Such wiretapping for na- 
tional security purposes would have 
been legal but, in the opinion of several 
Judiciary Committee members, the taps 
produced no information bearing on se- 
curity. Since the taps did turn up some 
political intelligence, the Congressmen 
are investigating whether part of the rea- 













and we cannot expect them to be coop- 
erative when we seek to intervene direct- 
ly in theirs.” Two days later, Valery 
Panov, former star of the Kirov Ballet, 
announced that he and his ballerina wife 
would be allowed to go to Israel. For two 
years Panov, who is Jewish, and his wife, 
who is not, had been asking to leave Rus- 
sia together (see PEOPLE). 

As another friendly gesture, Kissin- 
ger went out of his way, before the Nixon 
party departed for the Middle East, to 
reassure Moscow about American goals 
in the region. Noting at a press con- 
ference that the Middle East was “an 
area of great concern” to the Russians, 
Kissinger said: “We have no intention 
—indeed, we have no capability—of ex- 
pelling Soviet influence.” With the dip- 
lomatic niceties out of the way, the offers 
and counteroffers planned and plotted, 
Nixon and Kissinger could depart on 
their diplomatic barnstorming tour in 
the expectation that it would be a pleas- 
ant change from conditions at home. 


son for the taps was to gather data 
that would influence the 1972 elec- 
tion. Two of the Kissinger aides 
who were kept under surveillance 
even after they left Government 
service became campaign advisers 
to Edmund Muskie. 

Earlier, Kissinger’s denial that 
he knew anything about the plumb- 
ers had been challenged in a de- 
position filed in U.S. District Court 
for the District of Columbia by for- 
mer White House Domestic Advis- 
er John Ehrlichman. He said that 
Kissinger was present at the 197] 
meeting at which Nixon assigned 
Young to the plumbers and even 
objected to the decision “on the 
ground that he had other proposed 
uses” for Young. 

These developments provoked 
the angry exchange between Kis- 
singer and reporters at the press 
conference called to celebrate his 
successful Middle East negotia- 
tions. Clark Mollenhoff of the Des 
Moines Register, himself a former 
Nixon aide, wanted to know if Kis- 
singer had had any direct role in ini- 
tiating the wiretaps. His face con- 
torted by anger, Kissinger grimly 
recalled his denials of responsibility 
before the Senate committee, but then 
appeared to equivocate. He said that he 
“did not make a direct recommenda- 
tion” on the wiretaps. As Mollenhoff 
persisted, the Secretary rather plaintive- 
ly remarked: “I have attempted to serve 
the Government in an honorable man- 
ner for 5% years.” Then he stopped the 
questions by saying, “This is a press con- 
ference and not a cross-examination” 
and added that he was “prepared to an- 
swer questions before any duly consti- 
tuted committee of Congress or any 
other investigating agency.” 
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WATERGATE 


Four Walls Close In on Nixon 


Whatever psychic relief and favor- 
able publicity are generated by the Pres- 
ident’s foreign travels, they cannot stop 
or even slow the machinery that threat- 
ens the Nixon presidency. Last week, 
as Nixon prepared to go abroad, Cap- 
itol Hill and Washington courtrooms 
produced only bad news for him. 

The House Judiciary Committee be- 
gan to climb out of its rut and seemed 
ready to quicken the march toward im- 
peachment. Charles Colson, a former 
member of Nixon’s innermost circle, 
confessed his criminality and professed 
a desire to tell all that he knows about 
Watergate. It was revealed that a fed- 
eral grand jury had named the Presi- 
dent as an unindicted co-conspirator in 
the Watergate cover-up case—the first 
Official citation of direct criminal asso- 
ciation ever brought against a U.S. Pres- 
ident. Adding to Nixon's judicial prob- 
lems, a federal judge openly. threatened 
to cite him for contempt of court. Last 
week’s major actors and their roles: 


I. RODINO PROMISES ACTION 

Alarmed at the President’s previous 
success in slowing the impeachment in- 
quiry by withholding evidence, House 
Speaker Carl Albert summoned Judicia- 
ry Committee Chairman Peter Rodino 
and urged him to push on despite that 
obstacle. Rodino replied that the com- 
mittee was gaining momentum and 
should meet a target date of July 15 for 
taking its vote. That would be a month 
earlier than predicted two weeks ago. 
The House would then have time to de- 
cide the issue by Labor Day. If impeach- 
ment is voted—current estimates show 
a pro-impeachment margin of at least 
70 members in the House—the Senate 
trial could begin in September. 

Albert and other Democratic House 
leaders suggested that Rodino could 
avert any dilatory tactics by Nixon Law- 
yer James St. Clair if the committee 
completed its closed-door staff presen- 
tation of evidence and then voted with- 
out calling witnesses. “St. Clair could 
keep every witness on the stand for three 
days,” one top Democrat warned. But 
Rodino replied that Republicans on the 
committee will insist that such witness- 
es as John Dean, Charles Colson, John 
Ehrlichman, H.R. (“Bob”) Haldeman 
and John Mitchell be called and tested 
under cross-examination. Rodino ad- 
vised that this should be permitted, but 
that tight controls, including a one- 
day limit for each witness, should be 
imposed. 

Key Democrats on the committee 
have advised party leaders that a Ju- 
diciary vote in favor of impeachment is 
now all but certain. “We've got enough 
to impeach the guy now,” said one Dem- 
ocrat. “We're putting together a fail- 
proof case.” TIME has learned that the 
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committee staff has begun to prepare ar- 
ticles that will accuse the President both 
of offenses that are indictable in crim- 
inal practice and of broader violations 
that deal with a President's particular 
legal responsibilities. Each article will 
be accompanied by evidence of specific 
Nixon actions to support the charge. 

The thrust of the six articles—which 
are still subject to change—is that Nix- 
on has 1) failed to execute faithfully the 
laws of the U.S., 2) failed to fulfill other 
constitutional responsibilities, 3) sub- 
verted the Constitution, 4) participated 
in an obstruction of justice, 5) partic- 
ipated in the subornation of perjury and 
6) defied the Congress in its proper con- 
stitutional authority and is in contempt 
of the Congress. 


ll. COLSON CONFESSES GUILT 

No one seemed more surprised than 
Presidential Counsel St. Clair when Da- 
vid Shapiro, the attorney for Charles 
Colson in the Ellsberg burglary case, 
stepped up behind him in Judge Ger- 
hard Gesell’s courtroom and confided: 
“We're going to plead guilty to one count 
of obstructing justice.” Incredulous, St. 
Clair asked Shapiro to repeat the state- 
ment. He did. A St. Clair aide, John Mc- 
Cahill, hurriedly borrowed a dime from 
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PRESIDENTIAL COUNSEL ST. CLAIR 
A broken commitment. 


another aide, and rushed to telephone 
the news to Nixon's top White House as- 
sistant, Alexander Haig. 

A statement of Colson’s confession 
was then read by Assistant Special Pros- 
ecutor William Merrill. It said that Col- 
son had admitted having devised “a 
scheme to obtain derogatory informa- 
tion about Daniel Ellsberg,” who at the 
time was facing trial for leaking the Pen- 
tagon papers. Colson wanted Ellsberg 
to “be tried in the newspapers” even 
though this would have an “adverse ef- 






Judge Gerhard A. Gesell’s scalding 
lectures to James St. Clair are typical of 
the outspoken jurist’s conduct on the 
bench. A Yale Law School graduate 
(1935) and longtime Washington attor- 
ney in both private and Government 
practice, Gesell, a Democrat, was ap- 
pointed to the federal judiciary by Lyn- 
don Johnson in 1967. He generally takes 
a libertarian line and has been a tart crit- 
ic of Government wiretapping, restric- 
tive anti-abortion laws and the Nixon 
Administration’s mass arrests during 
the 1971 May Day antiwar demonstra- 
tions. Noted for facing judicial issues 


head-on, Gesell has been both helpful 
and damaging to Nixon in the Presi- 
dent's judicial showdowns. He rejected 
the Administration’s attempts to stop 
publication of the Pentagon papers in 
the Washington Post in 1971, but sided 
with Nixon in ruling that the Senate 
Watergate committee had not shown a 
sufficient need for presidential tape re- 
cordings to override Nixon’s claim of 
Executive privilege. If he cites Nixon 
for contempt in the Ellsberg case, Ge- 
sell, 63, may become as well known as 
his father, the late child psychologist and 
pediatrician Arnold Gesell. 
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fect on his right to a fair trial.” Colson’s 
aim was to “neutralize” Ellsberg as a 
critic of Nixon’s Viet Nam policies. Col- 
son also conceded having written a 
“scurrilous and libelous memorandum” 
about one of Ellsberg’s attorneys. 
Colson thus did not admit that he 
had been part of a conspiracy to bur- 
glarize the Los Angeles office of a psy- 
chiatrist consulted by Ellsberg, as 
charged by a federal grand jury. That 
count against Colson was dropped, as 
was his indictment as a conspirator in 
the Watergate cover-up. But Colson’s 
confession undercuts any defense claim 
that the Los Angeles burglary had a pub- 
lic-spirited purpose; it was plainly part 
of an attempt to smear Ellsberg. Asa re- 
sult of his guilty plea, Colson faces a pos- 
sible prison sentence of five years and 
certain disbarment. 
Colson explained in a statement 
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“Does it seem to you to be getting a 
little close in here?” 


read to reporters that he had “watched 
with a heavy heart the country I love 
being torn apart these past months by 
one of the most divisive and bitter con- 
troversies in our history.” Clearly refer- 
ring to impeachment, he said that “the 
prompt and just resolution of other pro- 
ceedings, far more important than my 
trial, is vital to our democratic process. 
I want to be free to contribute to that res- 
olution no matter whom it may help or 
hurt—me or others.” 

Still, there was skepticism about 
Colson’s motives (see following story) and 
some uncertainty about any testimony 
he may now give. “I think he'll help the 
President,” said a Colson intimate. “And 
he'll knock hell out of John Dean.” 

That may yet happen, but TIME has 
learned from knowledgeable people 
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close to Colson that as he began telling 
his story to investigators last week, the 
initial outlines contradicted Nixon's 
public Watergate defense. Colson is say- 
ing that he talked with Nixon in both 
January and February of last year about 
a Watergate cover-up. In January, he 
says, he told the President: “Something 
is going on here that is very wrong. 
There’s got to be an investigation.” Col- 
son quotes Nixon as replying: “What do 
you think we ought to do?” Colson’s an- 
swer: “I'll see what I can find out.” 

By February, Colson contends, he 
had learned of John Mitchell's approv- 
al of payments to the original Water- 
gate defendants. Colson promptly 
warned the President that these payoffs 
were taking place. Nixon’s alleged re- 
ply: “What do you mean? Mitchell says 
he is innocent.” Colson claims that he 
then told Chief of Staff Haldeman that 
Mitchell must step forward and take the 
blame for the payoffs. According to Col- 
son, Haldeman answered: “If Mitchell 
goes, he’s going to take you with him.” 
Colson said he was not worried about 
that. He asserts that he also warned Ehr- 
lichman and Dean about the cover-up 
—and got unconcerned responses. 

Colson made similar statements in 
an interview with the New York Times 
a year ago—but he interpreted the al- 
leged conversations with Nixon as ev- 
idence that the President had been un- 
aware of the cover-up. 

Nevertheless the Colson account 
conflicts with Nixon’s claim that he first 
learned about the cash payoffs and cov- 
er-up from Dean on March 21. As Col- 
son tells it, Nixon was warned two 
months earlier—and took no action. 
When Nixon finally accepted the res- 
ignations of Ehrlichman and Haldeman 
in April 1973, Colson now says, the Pres- 
ident told him: “God bless you—you 
were right all along.” Colson may, how- 
ever, put his statements about the Pres- 
ident in a less damaging light under 
cross-examination. 

Colson is also telling investigators 
that he and the President discussed 
clemency for Watergate Conspirator E. 
Howard Hunt shortly after Hunt's wife 
Dorothy died in an airplane crash in De- 
cember 1972. Whether Colson contends 
that Nixon approved such clemency 
could not be learned. Nixon has denied 
giving any such approval but is quoted 
in his tape transcripts as admitting to 
“somebody” that “commutation should 
be considered on the basis of his [Hunt's] 
wife’s death.” There is no practical dif- 
ference between commutation of sen- 
tence and Executive clemency. 


lll. GESELL STUDIES CONTEMPT 
After receiving the sensational Col- 
son plea, the sharp-tongued Judge Ge- 
sell turned to the tense situation created 
by Ehrlichman’s efforts to gain access 
to his personal White House files for his 
defense in the Ellsberg burglary case. 
Gesell had threatened to dismiss the 
charges against Ehrlichman if any ev- 





idence held by the White House was de- 
nied him. On Monday, St. Clair had 
agreed that Ehrlichman, his attorney 
William Frates and a_ stenographer 
could see the files. 

But when Ehrlichman and Frates 
arrived at the White House on Wednes- 
day, Frates was told to remain in his 
car on the White House grounds. Only 
Ehrlichman could browse through his 
files—stacks of yellow legal pads—and 
he could not take any notes on what he 
saw. He could only indicate what he 
wanted; then a junior White House at- 
torney, Geoff Shepard, would mark the 
passage and show it to Presidential At- 
torney Fred Buzhardt. Buzhardt would 
screen this and consult with St. Clair, 
who presumably would take the matter 
up with Nixon. The process, according 
to Frates, produced “only an inch or so” 
of material. Ehrlichman finally protest- 
ed and left. 

Back in court, St. Clair absorbed his 
second severe scolding from the judge. 
“Will you produce Mr. Ehrlichman’s 
notes?” Gesell asked. “I don’t produce 
this material; the President does,” re- 
plied St. Clair, “and he has not given 
me the authority to so state.” 

Shaking his head, Gesell declared 
that he would hold an immediate hear- 
ing on who had custody of the papers 
“so that I can consider use of the con- 
tempt statute.” In a strange judicial 
scene, St. Clair, who earlier had been 
grinning and sometimes winking at Ehr- 
lichman, was then allowed to question 
him. “Now those files were made by you 
on company ... I mean, Government 
time, is that correct? Is it fair to say 
that some items on that pad affect the 
national security? Does your attorney 
have security clearance?” 

Totally Offensive. Impatiently, 
Gesell interrupted. “When you make a 
commitment in open court, you make it 
to me,” he said, shaking a finger at St. 
Clair. “You broke it. I didn’t think it 
was necessary in dealing with you to 
seek assurances in writing. I will deter- 
mine what evidence goes to the jury, not 
Mr. Ehrlichman, not you, not the Pres- 
ident.” Called to the stand, Buzhardt tes- 
tified that Ehrlichman’s files were in 
Nixon’s sole control and that only the 
President could authorize access to 
them. 

The judge turned back to St. Clair: 
“The White House conduct in this case 
is totally offensive,” he declared. “It 
borders on obstruction.” Referring to 
the barring of Ehrlichman’s lawyer from 
the files, Gesell added: “It’s absurd. I 
don’t see how I can tolerate it. I'm 
astounded, totally astounded. It’s total- 
ly offensive to our entire concept of 
justice.” 

St. Clair protested: “The President 
has to deal with the Constitution as he 
sees it, and with all due respect, it’s his 
decision and not yours.” 

Gesell retorted: “I don’t think he un- 
derstands the consequences of what he’s 
doing. He thinks Mr. Frates’ access rais- 
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es some kind of hazard to the future of 
the nation. I just can’t accept that.” The 
judge then announced that he would 
soon issue another order. It is expected 
to give the President one more chance 
to provide the Ehrlichman files. If he 
fails to comply, Gesell could hold a hear- 
ing this week on whether the President 
should be cited for contempt of court. 
Presumably, no attempt would be made 
to fine or imprison the President for con- 
tempt, but such a citation would have 
an adverse public impact on him and 
would be weighed as another possible ar- 
ticle of impeachment. 


IV. THE GRAND JURY’S VOTE 

After months of rumor, it was final- 
ly confirmed last week: the main Wa- 
tergate grand jury had cited Nixon as 
an unindicted co-conspirator when it re- 
turned criminal indictments against 
seven former Nixon men on March I. 
The vote to name Nixon was 19 to 0. 

Normally, prosecutors use the some- 
what distasteful tactic of naming an in- 
dividual as a co-conspirator without ac- 
tually charging him with a crime when 
they do not have enough evidence to 
support an indictment or wish to use his 
testimony in their case against others. 
In this instance, however, Jaworski’s be- 
lief that a President could not consti- 
tutionally be indicted but had to be im- 
peached by Congress was the reason that 
Nixon was listed as only a co-conspir- 
ator. Asa practical matter, the jury's de- 
cision may buttress Jaworski’s Supreme 
Court suit to secure Nixon tapes for the 
conspiracy trial since their relevance is 
further established. 

Conceding that Nixon had been 
cited, St. Clair quite properly pointed 
out that “grand jury allegations are far 
from proof.” When all the evidence is 
in, St. Clair argued, Nixon’s innocence 
will be proved. However, all the evi- 
dence may never be acquired by the law- 
ful authorities because the President is 
spurning subpoenas from both Jaworski 
and the House Judiciary Committee. 

Ironically, the fact that Nixon was 
named by the grand jury as a co-con- 
spirator may work indirectly to keep 
him in office longer because it presents 
a solid obstacle to his resignation. If he 
were to step down after impeachment 
by the House but before a Senate trial, 
for example, he would have to make 
some deal with Jaworski to avoid an out- 
right indictment in the cover-up case or 
at the least face unchallengeable orders 
to appear as a Star witness in the trial. 

But Nixon is not expected to take 
his own advice in the matter. Accord- 
ing to the released White House tape 
transcripts, Nixon asked Assistant At- 
torney General Henry Petersen on April 
17, 1973, what it means to be cited as 
an unindicted co-conspirator. Told by 
Petersen that this amounts to a serious 
allegation of complicity, Nixon de- 
clared: “Anybody that was an unindict- 
ed co-conspirator would then be imme- 
diately put on leave.” 
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The Man Who Converted to Softball 


Charles Colson had always been a 
shadowy figure, a man feared, disliked 
and little known even by fellow pow- 
ermongers in the White House. As the 
Watergate case broke open, he managed 
to remain in the background. Unlike 
other former Administration officials, he 
was never compelled to testify at the 
televised Ervin hearings. His conversa- 
tions with President Nixon were con- 
spicuously absent from the transcripts 
made public by the White House. 

Colson’s sudden decision to plead 
guilty to a felony charge instantly raised 
the question, what was he up to now? 
Columnists Evans and Novak speculat- 
ed that he was retaliating for the un- 
kind things said about him in the tran- 
scripts. Nixon had called him a “name- 


Colson would later testify in all areas of 
the Watergate case. Late into Sunday 
night, Colson discussed his decision with 
his prayer group. It happened that Sha- 
piro and the special prosecutor were due 
in court Monday morning for arguments 
regarding the June 17 Ellsberg break-in 
trial. Colson arrived with his lawyer, and 
in a procedure lasting only ten minutes, 
he pleaded guilty to an offense of his own 
choosing—one that had not even been 
placed against him by the grand jury. A 
few minutes later, he emerged from the 
courtroom to recite a statement to the 
press, refusing to answer any questions. 
The remarks were conciliatory and 
apologetic for his attempt to obstruct jus- 
tice in the Ellsberg case. 

Colson’s contrite tone seemed well 
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COLSON WITH WIFE TALKS TO REPORTERS AFTER GUILTY PLEA 
Was it repentance or the most clever ruse of all? 


dropper” who “talks too much.” The 
President also said that he “may well 
have been the triggerman” of the Wa- 
tergate break-in. H.R. Haldeman char- 
acterized him as “an operator in expe- 
diency.” Others last week felt just the 
opposite—that Colson’s move was only 
the most devious of his many political 
ruses, this one designed ultimately to ex- 
onerate the President. 

Contrite Tone. One thing was cer- 
tain: the guilty plea was Colson’s own 
idea. Despite some possibility that the 
original case against him would be dis- 
missed, Colson late last month had his 
attorney, David Shapiro, call Special 
Prosecutor Leon Jaworski to make a 
deal. Shapiro was reluctant but went 
ahead. On Friday, May 31, Jaworski 
wrote a letter to Shapiro outlining the 
sort of plea he would accept. It would, he 
insisted, have to be a felony, and there 
would have to be an understanding that 


suited to the new life he has proclaimed 
for himself—that of devotion to Jesus 
A nominal Episcopalian who goes to 
Mass with his second wife Patty, a Cath- 
olic, Colson embarked on his spiritual 
conversion more than a year ago. As he 
put it in a recent television interview 
“Thad an emptiness that was based upon 
wanting to find something else that I 
could achieve in my life so that I could 
point to my friends and my family and 
say, ‘Look how good Chuck Colson is.’ ” 
Colson was strongly influenced by 
Thomas Phillips, president of the Ray- 
theon Company and an old friend who 
had himself undergone a religious con- 
version experience. Phillips put Colson 
in touch with Iowa Democrat Harold 
Hughes, who is leaving the Senate to be- 
come a lay religious worker. Hughes ac- 
cepted Colson’s spiritual fervor as a sin- 
cere attempt to begin a new life. 

Others have greeted Colson’s trans- 
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formation with cynicism and disbelief, 
both justified by his unsavory past. Col- 
son, after all, in Nixon’s own words, 
“would do anything” to help the Pres- 
ident. “There was no warmth in the 
man,” says John J. McCarthy, a Mas- 
sachusetts conservative whom Colson 
helped in an unsuccessful bid for the Re- 
publican senatorial nomination in 1970. 
“He was a computerized being who 
weighed everything in terms of what it 
would mean for the White House.” Adds 
a lawyer for one of the Watergate de- 
fendants, summing up the suspicions 
that Colson’s dramatic guilty plea 
aroused in many: “Any man who would 
walk over his grandmother for Nixon 
would go to prison for him too.” Colson 
himself was emphatic in his unswerving 
allegiance to Nixon, once saying. 
“When they lower me six feet under, I 
will go away a Nixon loyalist.” 

Hatchet Man. Indeed, Colson’s en- 
tire career has been marked by the kind 
of unrelenting ambition that led him to 
become the White House hatchet man 
Asa teen-ager in Boston, he defiantly re- 
jected a full scholarship at Harvard as 
he thought it too radical a university and 
because officials there told him, “No one 
has ever turned down a full scholarship 
at Harvard.” He went to Brown instead. 
A man in a hurry, he became, at 22, 
the youngest company commander in 
the Marines. He married young and had 
three children (that marriage ended in 
divorce, but he remains on friendly 
terms with his first wife). At 27, he was 
the youngest administrative assistant on 
Capitol Hill, in the office of Massachu- 
setts Senator Leverett Saltonstall, while 
attending the Georgetown University 
law school at night. 

Colson went to the 1968 Nixon cam- 
paign as chairman of the Key Issues 
Committee. He was then making $100,- 
000 a year as a Washington lawyer, but 
he gladly took a 60% pay cut to join the 





“Comin’ for to carry me home.” 
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White House staff in 1969. Early on he 
complained to colleagues that Nixon did 
not even know who he was. But Colson, 
whose conservative bent accorded with 
the President's, eventually became an al- 
most daily visitor to the Oval Office. An 
initial key to his success: he effectively 
wooed some important labor leaders to 
the White House side by inviting them 
for chats with the President. Later he 
predicted correctly that Nixon would 
win large chunks of the labor vote in 
the 1972 election. 

He also made conscientious efforts 
to please the President. When Nixon re- 
marked once that he did not know what 
the stock market had done that day, Col- 
son arranged for subordinates to get 
readings every half hour on the latest 
stock averages. 

Colson apparently satisfied Nixon’s 
yen for macho operators. He was one of 
those who talked of “playing hardball” 
for keeps, and hostile outsiders were not 
his only targets. He, along with Halde- 
man, cracked down on more genteel 
staffers like Communications Director 
Herb Klein. Though a Nixon friend 
for more than 20 years, Klein finally 
resigned. 

Everything Contrived. His most 
important role was as a resourceful if un- 
scrupulous political operator. Colson 
took on the tough jobs for the President. 
He leaked damaging or misleading in- 
formation to the press about people who 
criticized the President, had young men 
hired to pose as homosexuals supporting 
McGovern at the Democratic National 
Convention, and engineered mail cam- 
paigns in favor of Nixon's policies. He 
allegedly ordered his close friend E 
Howard Hunt to fabricate a State De- 
partment telegram implicating Presi- 
dent Kennedy in the assassination of 
South Vietnamese President Ngo Dinh 
Diem. At one point, according to Senate 
Watergate testimony, he urged that 
Washington’s Brookings In- 
stitution be fire-bombed as a 
diversionary tactic in a raid 
to seize some politically dam- 
aging documents. “Chuck 
could never play anything 
straight,” says one of his for- 
mer underlings. “Everything 
had to be contrived, a setup. 
Chuck always had to stuff the 
ballot box.” 

Some of his ploys worked 
often enough to keep a newly 
reformed Chuck Colson re- 
pentant for a long time to 
come. Ironically, Colson had 
planned to leave the White 
House soon after Nixon's re- 
election to become “the Re- 
publican Clark Clifford” 
—the lawyer with the “in” at 
the White House to whom cli- 
ents would flock. Now, at 42, 
he is just another Watergate 
felon awaiting sentence, dis- 
barment and learning the vir- 
tues of softball 
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KLEINDIENST AFTER SENTENCING 


Loyalty and Leniency 


Former Attorney General Richard 
Kleindienst—the first Cabinet alumnus 
since 1929 to be convicted of a crime 
—stood solemnly before Federal Judge 
George L. Hart Jr. in Washington. In 
an unusually lenient deal with Special 
Prosecutor Leon Jaworski, Kleindienst 
had been allowed to plead guilty to a 
misdemeanor charge of having failed to 
testify fully at his confirmation hearings 
before the Senate Judiciary Committee. 
Now he was to be sentenced. 

Kleindienst’s attorney pleaded that 
his client had “a distinguished record 
in the military and in service to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States.” The 
judge noted Kleindienst’s fine character, 
the supporting letters from his friends 
and the favorable report from a proba- 
tion officer. His offense, said Hart, “did 
not reflect a mind bent on deception, 
but rather reflects a heart too loyal and 
considerate of the feelings of others.” 

A defendant’s misguided loyalty 
seems a shaky basis for judicial com- 
passion. That could be a rationale for 
going easy on most of the Watergate of- 
fenders. K leindienst’s offense was to tes- 
tify—falsely—that the President had 
never applied any pressure on him in 
the celebrated ITT antitrust cases. Lat- 
er he admitted that at one point, Nixon 
had ordered him to drop a Supreme 
Court appeal with the admonition: “You 
son of a bitch, don’t you understand the 
English language?” Certainly the Sen- 
ate committee had been totally deceived 
by his testimony. But Hart fined Klein- 
dienst only $100, gave him a 30-day jail 
sentence—and suspended both penal- 
ties. Tears, presumably of gratitude and 
relief, streamed down Kleindienst’s 
cheeks as he left the courtroom. 
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Trouble in the Amen Corner 


President Nixon is having his troubles with the men of 
God. There is a great irony in it. While Nixon himself has 
not invoked Scripture or the Lord’s name in his pronounce- 
ments to great excess, he has, more than any other modern 
President, given his Administration a patina of piety. Now 
the political crimes of Watergate seem all the more noxious be- 
cause of that banner of righteousness. 

The Rev. Norman Vincent Peale and the Rev. Billy Gra- 
ham were for a time well publicized White House habitués. 
The East Room Sunday worship service was a Nixon cre- 
ation. The President was an enthusiastic patron of 
the various prayer breakfasts round Washington. 

His young men and women were known in the early years 
for the aura of scrubbed righteousness that they cast over the 
White House. They were Boy Scouts, 4-H-ers, teetotalers and 
nonsmokers, and some of them even shunned coffee. There re- 
main to this day three separate prayer and Bible groups meet- 
ing in the White House. 

There is a Tuesday morning prayer breakfast, which 
just last week heard Senator Lawton Chiles talk about Sol- 
omon’s request to the Lord to give him a heart capable of 
listening to the people, of discerning right from wrong. 
About 20 people attended, including Secretary of Agri- 
culture Earl Butz. Now and then, men from the White 
House protective service, including policemen and Secret 
Service agents, have a prayer meeting. There also is a 
young women’s group that with some regularity meets to 
study and discuss the Scriptures. 

. 

Thus it is interesting that part of the force now pushing 
Richard Nixon against the wall is the voice of a religion that 
he so assiduously cultivated over the years. The remarkable 
conversion to Christ of Charles Colson is considered a cloud 
of unknown proportions over Nixon’s presidency. After weeks 
of inner anguish and a night of prayer, Colson confessed to a 
Watergate crime with which he had not even been charged. 
According to his spiritual mentor, Senator Harold Hughes, 
he will now tell all the truth he knows. 

Billy Graham, who successfully prospected for sin from 
Korea to Denmark but strangely could not find it for five years 
in the White House where he prayed, has been saddened by 
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California’s Vote for Reform 


what he belatedly read in the Watergate tran- 
scripts. The Rev. Dr. Peale, who has gaudily ad- 
vised the multitudes in the powers of positive 
thinking, has uncharacteristically fallen silent 
over all that negative thinking revealed in the 
Oval Office. But the Rev. John Huffman, who 
was Nixon’s sometime pastor in Key Biscayne, 
has not been as forbearing as the more famous 
ministers. He pointed out that the transcripts 
were the President’s own account of what hap- 
pened, not the Washington Post's, and he called 
on Nixon to “repent publicly and accept the for- 
giveness of Jesus Christ.” 

Some 26 Quaker meetings have endorsed a 
letter deploring the “collapse of moral leader- 
ship in the Executive Branch” and urging mem- 
bers of Congress to cleanse the Government. 
T. Eugene Coffin, pastor of the East Whittier 
Friends Church, where Nixon is on the mem- 
bership roll, has refused to say anything crit- 
ical of the President, but he is said to be a dis- 
traught man. Father John McLaughlin, the 
Jesuit who is a White House adviser, is still try- 
ing to straighten things out with some mem- 
bers of his faith for his defense of the language 
and thoughts found on the tapes. 

That Nixon is having this kind of difficulty 
despite his intense efforts to be recognized as a 
devout and respected believer was probably 
foreordained. Almost every President has had 
such trouble to some degree, just as every Pres- 
ident has felt compelled to speak piously in pub- 
lic, regardless of what he may have truly felt 
inside. Lyndon Johnson, for instance, was de- 
nounced from the pulpit for his conduct of the 
Viet Nam War when he went to church in his- 
toric Williamsburg, Va. 

These spiritual matters are complicated by 
the dimensions of politics and power, and by some of the 
tough decisions needed in the presidential world. Father Mc- 
Laughlin is right when he says, “We know little about power 
and what it does to the human personality. We have no study 
of the theology of power.” There are also those who are sin- 
cere. Few who know him doubt the heart of Senator Hughes, 
and he is convinced “God can and will use Watergate as a re- 
birth of this nation.” 
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rare flashes of humor, Brown cracked 
that his Jesuit schooling had given him 
unique qualifications for office: “Who 
else in the race has had eight years of 
Latin and four of Greek?” 


Primaries are the tarot cards of pol- 
itics, but experts who try to read them 
in this roiled year are having problems 
of perception. The voters have been re- 
nominating incumbent Congressmen by 
the bushel while rejecting some other ex- 
perienced officeholders out of hand. Last 
week’s California primary was probably 
the most revealing so far. With guber- 
natorial races in both parties and an 
anti-corruption referendum of unprec- 
edented scope and complexity, Califor- 
nians seemed to be saying that they are 
standoffish toward all candidates. At the 
same time, the voters are enthusiastic 
about fundamental political reform. 

The two candidates who will now 
compete to succeed Ronald Reagan 
(Democrat Edmund G. Brown Jr., 36, 
and Republican Houston Flournoy, 44) 
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both have the advantage of being atyp- 
ical politicians in an atypical year. 
Youthful and good-looking, they have 
enough experience in lesser offices to ap- 
pear knowledgeable but are sufficiently 
offbeat to seem fresh. 

Brown, now California’s secretary of 
state, had 17 Democratic opponents. He 
also had one large advantage—he is the 
son and namesake of Edmund G. 
(“Pat”) Brown, a popular former Gov- 
ernor (1958-66). “If my name were 
Smith,” the son concedes, “I wouldn't 
be in this race.” Early polls showed that 
some Democrats actually thought Jerry 
Brown was his father. 

Yet Jerry Brown hardly resembles 
his bluff, amiable father. The son is a 
bachelor, cool and withdrawn, who was 
once a Jesuit seminarian. In one of his 


After Yale Law School, Brown be- 
came involved in the civil rights and 
peace movements of the early 60s. He 
backed Eugene McCarthy in his bid for 
the presidency. Brown became secretary 
of state in 1970, the only Democrat to 
win on the state level that year. He has 
transformed that obscure office into a 
political force by pushing young-voter 
registration and pressing enforcement of 
campaign-disclosure laws. It was at 
Brown's urging that his staff, which is 
charged with supervising notaries, un- 
earthed the fact that the deed of gift for 
President Nixon’s vice-presidential pa- 
pers to the National Archives had been 
predated (and notarized) by Nixon Law- 
yer Frank DeMarco. 

Political pros considered Brown too 
inexperienced and unbending to survive 
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DEMOCRAT EDMUND G. BROWN JR. 
Offbeat enough to seem fresh. 


a tough campaign against such pre- 
sumed heavyweights as San Francisco 
Mayor Joseph Alioto and Assembly 
Speaker Robert Moretti. But Alioto got 
bogged down in municipal and marital 
strife while Moretti waged an inept cam- 
paign. Brown, talking vaguely about 
bringing a “new spirit” to Sacramento, 
campaigned on a safe liberal platform 
that stressed open government, cam- 
paign reform, and improved education 
and social benefits. In the end Brown 
won with 38% of the Democratic vote. 
Easy Manner. When he entered the 
G.O.P. race last fall, State Controller 
Houston Flournoy was familiar chiefly 
to Californians who received tax refunds 
in envelopes bearing his name. Former 
Peace Corps Director Joseph Blatch- 
ford, Flournoy’s Los Angeles County 
campaign chairman, complained that 
many people thought the candidate 
“was a guy from Houston who wants to 
put Flournoy in the water.” Flournoy 
was actually born in New York City and 
educated at Cornell and Princeton, 
where he earned a doctorate in polit- 
ical science. He came to California in 
1957 to join the political-science faculty 
at Pomona College and entered politics 
as a state assemblyman in 1960. In three 
two-year terms Flournoy allied himself 
with the liberal Republican minority. 
He never became part of the dominant 
Reagan faction, even after winning the 
controller's post in 1966. Flournoy’s 
amiable grin and easy manner are as- 
sets, but even well-wishers acknowledge 
that his performance as a candidate 
has been bland. His aides attempted to 
make that a virtue, emphasizing his in- 
sistence on spending Sundays at home 
with his blonde wife Midge and their 
three children. But Flournoy was helped 
most by his opponents’ problems. A 
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number of formidable early contenders 
decided not to run. Though a total of 
six remained in the contest, Flournoy’s 
main rival was Lieutenant Governor 
Ed Reinecke, who led the polls until 
his indictment earlier this year for per- 
jury in connection with his testimony 
before the Watergate grand jury. Rei- 
necke maintains that he is innocent, 
but the indictment was a fatal blow. 
Flournoy, campaigning mostly on his 
governmental experience, ended up 
with 63% of the vote. 

One of the few important policy dif- 
ferences between Flournoy and Brown 
came over Proposition 9, the pioneering 
campaign-reform initiative that won by 
an overwhelming 70% majority despite 
fierce opposition from organized labor, 
big business and several politicians. 
Flournoy was against it while Brown 
supported the measure vehemently. 

The new code, which becomes a part 
of the constitution in January, sets up 
light registration and reporting require- 
ments for lobbyists, prohibits them from 
contributing to political campaigns, and 
limits the amount they can spend en- 
tertaining any elected official to $10 a 
month—“enough for two hamburgers 
and a Coke,” says Brown. In addition, 
the measure requires financial disclosure 
for all elected officials and sets limita- 
tions on campaign spending 

The drive for passage of Proposition 
9 was spearheaded by the 65,000-mem- 
ber California chapter of Common 
Cause, which circulated 2.5 million 
pieces of literature and spent $425,000 
on an advertising campaign. Said San 
Diego Lawyer and Chapter Chairman 
Mike Walsh of the victory: “I think it 
says that Common Cause is now a force 
that has to be reckoned with in Sacra- 
mento. We've shown we can go to the 


REPUBLICAN HOUSTON FLOURNOY 
Ambiguous on impeachment. 
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mat with the most powerful interests in 
the state on an issue where there is di- 
rect popular support and win.” 

Brown's chief problem will be his 
own hypertense persona. Says one Dem- 
ocratic Party pro acidly, “He’s only 36. 
He still has time to develop a personal- 
ity.” Flournoy and his aides intend to 
push Brown into early confrontations, 
including a series of television debates, 
hoping that familiarity with Brown will 
breed opposition. Brown intends to push 
back by tarring Flournoy as a “recycled 
Reagan” and by forcing him to take a 
stand on impeachment, which Flournoy 
has so far avoided doing. At the mo- 
ment, Brown seems to be ahead. But it 
will be a long campaign in the nation’s 
most populous state and the only sure 
bet is that the next Governor will be 
handsome. 


CRIME 
Patty’s Love and Hate 


For three weeks after her six com- 
rades in the Symbionese Liberation 
Army died in a shootout with police, Pa- 
tricia (“Tania”) Hearst dropped out of 
sight. Last week she and Fellow Sur- 
vivors William and Emily Harris sur- 
faced in a 33-minute tape-recorded mes- 
sage clandestinely delivered to radio 
station KPFK in Los Angeles. In it the 
newspaper heiress heaped scorn on her 
parents, vowed to fight on against “the 
pigs,” and revealed that she had taken 
an S.L.A. member as her lover. 

He was William Wolfe, 22, the son 
of a Pennsylvania anesthesiologist and 
one of those slain in the Los Angeles fire- 
fight. In a soft and calm tone, Patty said 
that her relationship with Wolfe, whom 
she called “Cujo,” was founded on a 
“commitment to the struggle and our 
love for the people.” She added: “He 
taught me the truth. We loved each oth- 
er so much. His love for the people was 
so deep that he was willing to give his 
life for them. The name Cujo means ‘un- 
conquerable.” It was the perfect name 
for him.” 

Much of the tape was a eulogy for 
the slain, whom she described as “six 
beautiful sisters and brothers” whose 
memories had been distorted by the 
“fascist pig” media. 

She added: “While I have no death 
wish, I have never been afraid of death 
Life is very precious to me, but I have 
no delusions that going to prison will 
keep me alive. And I would never choose 
to live the rest of my life surrounded by 
pigs like the Hearsts.”” The day before 
the tape was delivered, a federal grand 
jury in San Francisco indicted her for 
armed bank robbery and committing a 
felony with a firearm. Added to the 19 
felony charges brought against her by 
authorities in Los Angeles, the latest ac- 
cusation could keep her in prison for the 
rest of her life—if she is captured alive 
and convicted 
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RACES/COVER STORY 


America’s Rising Black Middle Class 


Black militancy. Black rage. Black 
separatism. Black crime. For years, these 
have been the catchwords that have dis- 
comfited and even chilled white Amer- 
icans, for they imply an alien and hos- 
tile race scarcely at home in a land 
where it has lived for some 350 years. 
But another phrase may well become 
more familiar in the 1970s: Black mid- 
dle class. 

Beneath the more dramatic and 
widely reported clashes and confronta- 
tions, a reassuring process has been 
under way for the past decade. With lit- 
tle fanfare, without the rest of the so- 
ciety quite realizing it, more and more 
blacks are achieving the American 
dream of lifting themselves into the mid- 
dle class. They have become as well 
heeled, well housed, and well educated 
as their white counterparts. Many have 
just arrived in the middle class, some 
are barely hanging on, some may lose 
their grip—but by any reasonable mea- 
surement, most appear there to stay. 
They have shown that, reports of its de- 
mise to the contrary, upward mobility 
still operates in America. 


o be black in the U‘S. is no long- 
er to be subordinate—not neces- 
sarily. The national effort to give 
blacks a more equitable share of 
the nation’s goods and benefits has had 
results—uneven but undeniable. In- 
creasingly, blacks are seen in offices of 
corporations and banks, in classrooms 
of elite colleges, in officers’ clubs, afflu- 
ent suburbs, theaters, tourist 
haunts. Says Daniel C. Thompson, 
chairman of the sociology depart- 
ment at New Orleans’ predominantly 


4 


black Dillard University: “Being Ma \ 


black and qualified is the most 
valuable commodity in Amer- 
ican society.” 

As they have rapidly ris- 
en, middle-class blacks have learned 
to live more easily with whites—wheth- 
er they like them or not. The best thing 
they can do for racial relations, many 
feel, is to do well. “Success is the best re- 
venge,” says Richard Clarke, owner of 
a large black employment agency in 
New York City. But as middle-class 
blacks have prospered, a gap has opened 
between them and the black underclass 
that remains mired in poverty and de- 
spair (see box page 26). The gap serves 
as a reminder of how far some have 
come and how many others still have 
to make the journey. 

To be middle class is of course a mat- 
ter of income, education, life-style, at- 
titude and an almost indefinable sense 
of well-being. It is a feeling of being a 
useful, functioning part of society—not 
indispensable perhaps, but not easily 
dispensed with either. “Middle class 
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means you can live above the survival 
level and have some whims as well as 
needs,” says the Rev. William Lawson, 
a Baptist preacher in Houston. For Mary 
Davis, a Chicago urban planner, being 
middle class means “going to a good 
school, being clean and taking a bath.” 
Evelyn Thompson, a reporter for KOOL- 
TV in Phoenix, recalling the well-done 
cuts of cheap pork that poor blacks con- 
sume, observes: “You know a black has 
been assimilated into the middle class 
if he eats rare meat.” 


n a controversial article last year in 
Commentary, Political Analysts Ben 
Wattenberg and Richard Scammon 
announced that a slim majority of 
blacks had made it into the middle class. 
They based this conclusion largely on 
the fact that a majority of blacks in the 
North earn more than $8,000 a year and 
a majority in the South make more than 
$6,000. Some black scholars scoffed that 
this was a perilously low income mea- 
sure for the middle class in a time of op- 
pressive inflation. They would prefer to 
place the floor as high as $11,500, in 
which case only a quarter of 
blacks would qualify as be- 
ing middle class, as com- 


pared with nearly 50% of whites. Crit- 
ics also argued that income gains were 
partly illusory because black families are 
more dependent than white families on 
the earnings of wives. But Eli Ginzberg, 
professor of economics at Columbia 
University, is persuaded that the upward 
trend in black earning power is “un- 
equivocal. People can draw their lines 
wherever they want to.” 

The rise of the black middle class is 
confirmed by a variety of statistics: 

> In 1961, 13% of American blacks 
earned $10,000 or more a year; by 1971 
30% were making that amount, and 12% 
earned $15,000 or more. 

> In 1964, the median income of 
black families was 54% that of white; 
in 1972 it was 59%. 

> In the North and West, black hus- 
band-wife units headed by someone 
under 35 earned 93% of comparable 
white income in 1971; if both husband 
and wife worked, they made 105% of 
white earnings. 

>» Between 1967 and 1972 the num- 
ber of blacks enrolled in college i 
doubled to 727,000; 18% of all <_ 
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blacks aged 18 to 24 were attending col- 
lege in 1972, compared with 26% of 
whites. 

> Between 1960 and 1971 the num- 
ber of blacks in professional and tech- 
nical positions—doctors, lawyers, engi- 
neers, teachers, writers, entertainers 
—jumped by 128%, to 756,000. 
Meanwhile, the total number of these 
jobs increased by only 49%, to 11.1 
million. 

> In the same period, the number 
of black managers, officials and propri- 
etors almost doubled, to 342,000, while 
the nation’s total employment in these 
categories expanded by only 23%, to 8.7 
million. 


he rate of black progress demon- 

strated in the 1960s slowed some- 

what in the early 1970s, and the 

income gap between the races 
widened a bit. There is a persistent feel- 
ing among blacks that their fragile pros- 
perity might blow away with ill econom- 
ic winds. When times are bad, blacks 
are often the first to lose their jobs 
—though there have been no noticeable 
layoffs of black skilled workers during 
the current recession. Says a $35,000-a- 
year urban planning executive in De- 
troit: “We constantly live with the para- 
noia that we'll get sick or fired. I'm 
constantly aware of the fact that if I were 
out of work for six months, I'd be on 
the skids.” 

Still, there is no quarreling with the 
fact that blacks have been moving into 
skilled and managerial jobs. Besides a 
generally fast-expanding economy in 
the past decade, there have been other 
contributing factors: pressure from the 
Federal Government to end discrimina- 
tion in the marketplace; a more enlight- 
ened attitude on the part of business 
leaders, who actively recruit blacks; and 
of course the pertinacity of blacks them- 
selves who recognize their opportunities 
and seize them. Surveying the job mar- 
ket from the vantage point of more than 
30 years as publisher of Ebony, John H. 
Johnson marvels at the change. When 
he first started publishing, he saw only 
white faces in the business world. “But 
today,” he says, “the bank officer who 
approved our $1.4 million loan was 
black. I know that a vice president of Co- 
lumbia Records or our new represen- 
tative from IBM is just as likely to be 
black as white. If someone comes to au- 
dit my taxes, chances are that that 
‘someone’ will be black—and a woman 
too. There are black bankers in Chica- 
go, the deputy police superintendent is 
black, the general manager of one of the 
major taxi companies is black. Yet when 
I came to Chicago in 1933, there were 
no black taxi drivers.” 

Blacks have by no means been to- 
tally accepted in the upper echelons of 
big business. Almost all top corporation 
officers are white, and, for that matter, 
most are white Anglo-Saxon. “It is more 
profitable for a young black man to 
think he can rise to be President of the 


US. than it is for him to think he can be- 
come president of a FORTUNE 500 com- 
pany,” says Richard Clarke, the employ- 
ment recruiter. Many black executives 
are referred to by other Negroes as 
H.N.LC.s (Head Nigger in Charge); they 
are assigned to public relations jobs or 
marketing to black customers but are 
isolated from real decision making. Yet 
quite a few blacks are climbing up the 
corporate ladder. In central Indiana, 
where the Ku Klux Klan once maraud- 
ed, three blacks have risen to high man- 
agement positions at the Cummins En- 
gine Co. of Columbus. There are so 
many black bankers in Atlanta that they 
scarcely stir much interest any more, 
though eyebrows lifted when William 
Allison, a black antipoverty administra- 
tor, was recently named to the presti- 
gious board of the Coca-Cola Co. By the 
latest count, 72 blacks serve as board 
members of major U.S. corporations, in- 
cluding General Motors, Ford, Chrysler 
and IBM. Says Bradley Currey Jr., pres- 
ident of Atlanta’s Chamber of Com- 
merce: “The trend is clearly away from 
tokenism.” 

If tokenism is on the way out in pri- 
vate enterprise, blacks are thoroughly 
integrated into the public sector. Com- 
prising 11% of the nation’s population, 
they hold 15% of all full-time jobs with 
the Federal Government. In 1970, 39% 
of the nation’s professionals were em- 
ployed by federal, state and local gov- 
ernment; but 60% of black professionals 
held such posts. Government programs 
that proliferated in the 1960s took many 
blacks up the job escalator into the mid- 
dle class in half the usual time. “A new 
breed of cat was produced, the black 
technocrat,” says Robert Coard, director 
of an antipoverty agency in Boston. Wil- 
liam Fuller, who earned $8,100 a year 
as a grade-school teacher in Portland, 
Ore., illustrates how fast a black tech- 
nocrat can ascend. Between 1967 and 
1969 he advanced from a planner for a 
Model Cities program to executive sec- 
retary of the State Intergroup Human 
Relations Commission (salary: $15,500 
a year) to state director of compensatory 
education ($22,500). Today he is paid 
$31,500 as executive director of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Equality of 
Educational Opportunity. 


nother Government route that 
guarantees entry to the middle 
class is the military. Not only 


are members of the armed ser- 
vices paid a middle-class salary after a 
few years in uniform, but they also re- 
ceive free on-base housing, medical care 
and PX privileges. An officer's uniform 
instantly confers middle-class status—or 
higher. Air Force Lieut. General Dan- 
iel James Jr., top-ranking black in the 
armed services, seldom wears his civ- 
vies. “If I have to go to a meeting,” he 
says, “I just walk in and take my seat, 
and they know who I am and what I rep- 
resent. There is less institutionalized rac- 
ism in the service today than any place 





else.” Blacks now make up 12.6% of the 
American military; 2.2% of them are of- 
ficers, up from 1.7% a decade ago. There 
are twelve black generals in the Army, 
three in the Air Force, and one black ad- 
miral in the Navy; the highest ranking 
black Marine is a colonel. 

In no other occupation have blacks 
made such strides as in politics. The 
number of black mayors has increased 
in the past year from 82 to 108, includ- 
ing Los Angeles’ Thomas Bradley, At- 
lanta’s Maynard Jackson and Detroit's 
Coleman Young. In Mississippi, where 
any Negro who had the temerity to run 
for office a decade ago might have been 
a candidate for a lynching, there are 
some 200 black elected officials. 

With their new affluence, middle- 
class blacks tend to be conspicuous con- 
sumers. “Blacks want the same things 
as whites,” says Francena Thomas, di- 
rector of minority affairs at Florida In- 
ternational University. “They know 
what it is not to have and not to be al- 
lowed to get.” Blacks buy 23% of all 
shoes sold in the U.S., 25% of all mu- 
sical cassettes, more than 50% of Scotch 
whisky. Taking trips to the Caribbean, 
Mexico, Europe and Africa, they make 
up one of the fastest growing segments 
of the travel industry. Trans World Air- 
lines offers special black tours of Eu- 
rope that feature trips to nonwhite com- 
munities, visits to African museums, and 
cocktail parties with black servicemen 
and expatriates. 


ora Smith, the first black fore- 

woman at Detroit’s Budd Co., a 

supplier of automotive parts, ac- 

knowledges her unabashed, tri- 
umphant materialism. When she bought 
her 1974 Ford Gran Torino, she says, 
“IT used to go out at night just to make 
sure it was still there. Then when I'd 
get up the next day, I'd say ‘Good morn- 
ing, car..” D. Parke Gibson, a New 
York City marketing analyst who ad- 
vises corporations on how to tap the $46 
billion-a-year black market, says that 
buying sprees by blacks may be some- 
thing of a defense mechanism, a com- 
pensation for earlier deprivation. “We 
couldn’t live in Hillsborough or Beverly 
Hills,” he says, “but we could have the 
same kind of color television.” 

Blacks are moving steadily into bet- 
ter homes, and in some cases second 
homes. Housing barriers are gradually 
coming down, and whites are not always 
fleeing when blacks arrive. Insurance 
Agent Tom Allen, who bought a house 


Continued on page 26 


Opposite page: Sunday brunch at 
Marina Del Rey, Calif., yacht club. From 
left: Jacqueline Broussard, whose 
husband is a Los Angeles County official; 
Philippa Houston and her husband Ivan, 
who is president of an insurance 
company; and Dorothy Dotson, wife of 
a doctor. 
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Two Families That Have Made It 


In life-style, attitude and aspiration, 
the black middle class is almost as di- 
verse as any other ethnic group of com- 
parable income. Some of this diversity 
is shown in the following two portraits, 
one of a long-established, upper-middle- 
income black family in the Deep South, 
another of a newly arrived middle-in- 
come couple in the North. 


The Rising Heir 

On the outskirts of Birmingham 
stands the black suburban development 
of Briarmont, where handsome houses 
sprawl over huge lots arrayed along 
winding, tree-lined streets. One of the 
most attractive homes is a $35,000 three- 
bedroom ranch with avocado green pan- 
eling, a sunken living room and a two- 
car garage. A dark blue Cadillac and a 
tan Buick compact decorate the drive- 
way. This is the home of J. Mason Davis 
and June Davis and their two children, 
the family on TIME’s cover. 

Lawyer, businessman and politician, 
Davis, 38, personifies the growing self- 
confidence and influence of Birming- 
ham’s black upper middle class. He is a 
member of both the state and county 
Democratic executive committees. His 
law practice is expanding so quickly that 
last year he took on a junior partner 
and now he plans to add another. Im- 
portant segments of the city’s black lead- 
ership are urging him to run for mayor. 

Davis’ rise is the culmination of the 
dreams of his grandfather, C.M. Har- 
ris, who at the turn of the century de- 
termined to carve out an economic niche 
that would shelter his descendants from 
segregation. He started a funeral home 
and later founded the Protective Indus- 
trial Insurance Co. of Alabama. In 1967 
it put up the money with which the Aca- 
mar Realty and Insurance Agency—of 
which Davis is part owner—bought the 
site for Briarmont. The profits from de- 
veloping it and other business deals, plus 
the growing income from his law prac- 
tice (more than $40,000 last year), could 
some day make Davis a millionaire. 

He has seen Birmingham change 
from a city so segregated that civil rights 
workers called it the “toughest town out- 
side of South Africa” to an “All-Amer- 
ica” city cited by the National Munic- 
ipal League for its progress in race 
relations. In 1961, when Davis returned 
with a degree from the University of 
Buffalo law school, “you could feel the 
tension. The white lawyers weren't 
friendly. You sort of felt alone.” Today, 
things are relaxed enough for Davis to 


joke with white judges about his great- 
grandfather, B.F. Saffold, a 19th centu- 
ry justice on Alabama’s supreme court. 
June Davis, on her job as a psychologist 
for the city schools, mixes easily with 
the integrated staff. Says she: “We get 
along fine, but I don’t tell myself that 
we're in love with each other.” 

Davis’ aristocratic background 
could hamper his political ambitions. 
“When you come from a middle-class 
bag, it’s not easy to convince the mass- 
es that you're an all-right dude,” he ad- 
mits. Sometimes he must choose be- 
tween black solidarity and his own best 
judgment. Example: the county Dem- 
ocratic committee “had to endorse a 
black for the county commission even 
though there was a Jewish fellow who 
was the better candidate. If we blacks 
on the commission had taken the stump 
for the Jewish fellow, we would have 
been vilified as Uncle Toms.” 

There is, Davis believes, a rift be- 
tween the black middle class and the 
black poor, which is reflected in a wave 
of burglaries in Briarmont and other 
“good” black neighborhoods. Since 1971 
the Davises have twice been burglarized; 
they now have iron bars on their win- 
dows and keep a German shepherd dog 
named Santana. 

s 

Above all, Davis is concerned with 
preserving and building on his family’s 
money. “Every person who lived dur- 
ing the Depression feels a sense of pre- 
cariousness,” he says. “I hope that my 
children always have a wary eye toward 
their security. It may be that three gen- 
erations of blacks amass something and 
that the fourth generation will rip it off.” 
The Davises’ children, Karen, 16, and 
Jay, 11, are being trained to carry on 
the family tradition. Karen wants to be- 
come a musician, but her father hopes 
to persuade her to become a lawyer. 
“She's quite a politician,” he says. “She 
went out of her way to meet white kids 
at high school, while other black kids 
segregated themselves.” As for Jay, Da- 
vis says: “There’s nothing I'd like bet- 
ter than for him to get his law degree 
and come back and run the business.” 


The Striving Entrepreneur 


Nearly every Friday, Percy E. 
Hughes of suburban Greenburgh, N.Y., 
rushes home from work, quickly chang- 
es clothes and with his wife Jackie 
speeds down the parkway to the eve- 
ning service at the Bronx Church of God 
in Christ. Like many black families who 
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have only recently arrived in the mid- 
dle class, the Hugheses have built their 
lives around the church. In fact, their 
dedication to the fundamentalist Pen- 
tecostal church may help them achieve 
one of the most important middle-class 
aspirations: buying a home. By encour- 
aging the Hugheses’ frugality, the 
church is helping them save the money 
for a down payment. 

. 

At 31, Percy Hughes is a striver who 
is building a lawn-care business. He has 
been interested in gardening since he 
earned pocket money with his grand- 
father’s lawn mower in Gordonsville, 
Va. At 13 he began spending summers 
helping his father, who migrated to 
Greenburgh and had a gardening ser- 
vice. Hughes joined him full time in 1961 
after dropping out of a segregated high 
school because “I had faith I wasn’t go- 
ing to pass English.” 

Six years later, after he married 
Jackie, whom he had met at church, his 
father set him up in the trade. “He gave 
me an old truck, two mowers and about 
ten clients,” Hughes recalls. Now he 
owns two trucks and several thousand 
dollars’ worth of lawn-care equipment 
and employs several workers at $3.50 
an hour. He has 45 customers who pay 
him an average $60 a month; about two- 
thirds of them, including Singer Cab 
Calloway and Dancer Pearl Primus, are 
black. That gives him a measure of sat- 
isfaction: “I like to see my people pro- 
gress. I don’t envy them. I take pride in 
their success because I know where they 
came from.” 

Last year Hughes cleared $7,000 
from the business and another $1,300 
working during the cold, off-season 
months as a security guard. His wife 
earns $9,400 as a secretary to David 
Robinson III, a black lawyer who is re- 
gional counsel to Xerox. She started in 
secretarial work by enrolling in a three- 
month program in which IBM paid peo- 
ple to study shorthand, typing and Eng- 
lish. Now she is learning to be a legal 
secretary so that she can earn still more. 

The Hugheses have something that 
many other Americans would envy: an 
almost debt-free life. From the plastic- 
slipcovered furniture to the color tele- 
vision console, everything in their $217- 
a-month, two-bedroom apartment is 
fully paid for. Their only major bill is 
the note on their 1972 Ford Gran To- 
rino Sport, which will be paid off this 
year. The Hugheses hope to buy a home 
within the next five years. Meanwhile, 
says Hughes, “we're living comfortable, 
but it’ll take me a few years to reach cer- 
tain goals. I'm happy with the fact that 
I came up instead of going backwards.” 








taker with two of her students at Herndon High School in Hern- 
don, Va.; relaxing on a Friday night at Rust Brown's disco- 
théque on Manhattan’s West 96th Street; Alan Boyd (left), 
aide to New Jersey Senator Clifford Case, and Dr. Ronald E. 
Bullard, a dentist, golfing at Reston, Va. 


Opposite page, clockwise from top: Karen Davis, 16, daugh- 
ter of Birmingham Attorney J. Mason Davis, strumming her gui- 
tar at home; Henry Thomas Jr. commuting from his home in 
suburban Mount Vernon, N.Y., to Manhattan trucking firm of 
which he is the president; English Teacher Jeanne Whit- 
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in a largely white suburb of Seattle in 
1971, recalls that “15 years ago, you 
couldn't beg, borrow or steal a place out- 
side the central area even if you had 
the money. Today, if your money is 
green enough, you can live anywhere.” 

Generally, blacks still cluster togeth- 
er, whether in city or suburbs. “I 
wouldn't think of moving into a white 
neighborhood unless other blacks were 
there first.” says Sandra Dillard, a re- 
porter for the Denver Post. “You see. 
we are secure in some ways but not in 
others.” Like other American ethnic 
groups, blacks also prefer the company 
of one another, and when they have a 
community such as Atlanta, it is easy 
to see why. The city remains the black 
showcase of the nation. Some of Amer- 
ica’s wealthiest blacks live in suburbs 
hardly distinguishable from those inhab- 
ited by whites. Few white-owned ante 
bellum homes are more sumptuous than 
the black-owned mansions surrounded 
by dogwood and magnolia trees. Atlan- 
ta is said to be the only city in the na- 
tion that offers bus tours of the black 
sections of town. 

The new black middle class repre- 
sents a decisive break with tradition. In 
a sense, there has always been a black 
middle class, even during slavery, and 
it was largely drawn along color lines 
(see BOOKS). The field hands on the 
plantations tended to be dark. The house 
servants, who were better treated and 
sometimes even taught to read and 
write, were usually lighter-skinned 
mulattoes. 


fler emancipation, the mulat- 
toes assumed the leadership 
among black Americans and 
obtained the better jobs, such 
as they were. But this budding, fragile 
middle class was scarcely well off. 
Scorned and isolated by the general 
white population, its members devel- 
oped their own institutions with the 
meager resources available. Inevitably, 
they re-created a pale imitation of the 
white world complete with their own 
coming-out parties and cotillions. They 
distinguished themselves from the black 
masses by quitting the Baptist and Meth- 
odist churches for the Episcopal, Con- 
gregational, Presbyterian or Roman 
Catholic denominations. Though treat- 
ed like any other blacks by the white 
population, they took what comfort they 
could in their lighter skin. Some Negro 
colleges even requested photos from ap- 
plicants to make sure they did not admit 
too many dark-skinned students. 
Reflecting on this marginal middle 
class from the perspective of the 1950s, 
Negro Sociologist E. Franklin Frazier 
wrote a scathing critique of what he 
called the black bourgeoisie. He derid- 
ed its typical member as “half a man in 
a white man’s country.” The bourgeoi- 
sie, he concluded, “suffers from noth- 
ingness because when Negroes attain 
middle-class status, their lives generally 
lose both content and significance.” 
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It is a different story with today’s 
black middle class. Rather than being 
formed in segregation, they drew their 
inspiration from the civil rights move- 
ment, which destroyed legal segregation 
in America. This triumph imbued many 
blacks with a pride, confidence and po- 
litical skill they had not known before. 
It also made them far less color-con- 
scious than their middle-class predeces- 
sors. For many, in fact, black became 
“beautiful.” Toughened by struggle, 
some of these blacks may now be the su- 
perachievers of American society. So- 
ciologist Daniel Thompson argues that 
contemporary middle-class blacks are 
“105% Americans—the modern trans- 
lation of the American spirit. The basic 
standard of success is the black person’s 
ability to operate in both the black and 
white communities.” Leon Chestang, as- 


Anybody who looks at a slum 
knows that not all blacks have made 
impressive economic and social ad- 
vances, that huge numbers are weighed 
down by weariness and desolation. In- 
deed the nation’s 24 million blacks are 
split into three groups of roughly equal 
size. Almost one-third have family in- 
comes of $10,000 or more and enjoy 
many of the amenities of middle-class 
status. Another one-third, earning be- 
tween $4,500 and $10,000, are either 
on the lower edges of the middle class 
or stand a fair chance of lifting them- 
selves into it. Beneath them lies still an- 
other group: the one-third of black 
America that struggles by on less than 
$4,500 a year and makes up the trou- 
bled underclass. In recent years the un- 
derclass has made some economic and 
social gains, but its progress has been 
fitful. 

Measured by the Government's of- 
ficial classification of poverty, the size 
of the underclass shrank fairly stead- 
ily since the Depression but reached 
a hard-to-penetrate floor several years 
ago. In the early 1960s, for example, 
just over half of all blacks were be- 
low the poverty line; the figure de- 
clined to about one-third of all blacks 
in 1969 and has hovered there ever 
since. In 1972, 33% of America’s black 
families fell below the poverty line. 
(The current poverty line, recently re- 
vised upward from $4,275 due to a 
rise in the consumer price index, is 
an income of $4,500 for a nonfarm 
family of four.) Inflation has hurt the 
black poor particularly cruelly because 
they have to spend a larger percent- 
age of their income for food and shel- 
ter than middle-income people do, and 
prices for these basics have been spi- 
raling. A Congressional Joint Econom- 
ic Committee study concludes that last 
year people in the poverty category 
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sistant professor at the University of 
Chicago, believes that the black middle 
class is finally confronting and resolv- 
ing its “twoness,” that a new bicultural 
individual is emerging who can span the 
gulf between the races. 

Span—but not necessarily integrate. 
The tendency among contemporary 
middle-class blacks is to view integra- 
tion less as a desired end than as a route 
to better jobs, housing and education. 

The white man is still regarded war- 
ily; a black can never be entirely sure 
what he is up to. Even when he is no 
longer overtly dominating, he is often 
thought to be pulling strings behind the 
scenes. “Many whites are still seen as 
‘the Man,’ notes Walter Hundley, di- 
rector of Seattle's Office of Management 
and Budget. “The really basic control, 
the entry into professionalism or the 


The Underclass: Enduring Dilemma 


suffered about one-third more infla- 
tion than middle- and upper-income 
earners. 

After some encouraging gains in 
the early 1970s the job situation for 
poor blacks has lately turned worse. 
Historically, the ratio of black unem- 
ployment to white unemployment has 
been 2 to 1. That ratio declined in 1970 
and 1971 when an expansive economy, 
coupled with pressure for equal oppor- 
tunity, provided openings for a larger 
number of black workers. But when 
the economy soured last year, the old 2- 
to-1 ratio reappeared. The current un- 
employment rates are 9.5% for blacks 
and 4.7% for whites. One-third of 
black teen-agers are jobless, which is 
more than double the rate for white 
teen-agers. 

Just over 50% of black workers are 
unskilled or semiskilled, and need for 
them is declining as technology ad- 
vances. Less than 40% of the U.S. labor 
force holds such jobs today; more than 
25% of all jobs are professional and 
managerial. This means there are great 
opportunities for educated, middle- 
class blacks, but severely narrow op- 
tions for the underclass. 

The Government's costly pro- 
grams to train unskilled blacks and 
other hard-core unemployed had 
mixed results, and these efforts have 
been cut back. Six years ago, almost 
half of the people enrolled in the pro- 
grams were black; today only one-third 
of the trainees are black. One reason 
is that many in the underclass have be- 
come discouraged with the programs. 
The Labor Department reports that 
160,000 blacks are no longer even 
bothering to look for work because of 
what it calls “discouragement over job 
prospects.” Says Robert S. Browne, di- 
rector of the Black Economic Research 
Center based in Harlem: “I look out 
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middle class is through the white sys- 
tem. and that is the only way you are 
going to get there.” In Phoenix, a black 
Air Force master sergeant who inves- 
tigates cases of discrimination in the ser- 
vice asserts: “If you're a black, you can’t 
be yourself and get hired. Whites want 
to see if you're a good boy first. You 
have to prove you are not one of the trou- 
blemakers, but a black who fits in—and 
even that doesn't mean they will let you 
fit in.” 

For all these suspicions, the new 
black middle class seems less obsessed 
with whites than the old bourgeoisie 
used to be. Says Oscar Weaver Jr., a su- 
permarket owner in Liberty, Fla.: “The 
black middle class does not regard the 
white as an enemy but rather as a chal- 
lenge.” In general, blacks can take 
whites or leave them, and often at quit- 
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ting time at 5 o'clock, they choose to 
leave them. As a black personnel re- 
cruiter in New York City says, “The 
only thing that keeps my head intact is 
the chance to get with other people now 
and then and talk that talk. It’s a men- 
tal-health device, to be able to call the 
Man a m-f once ina while.” 


© an increasing extent, middle- 
class blacks and whites enjoy the 
same kind of after-hours recre- 
ation. Nevertheless, at certain 
times in certain places, the two groups 
relax in decidedly different ways. With 
due allowance for literary license, Re- 
porter Evelyn Thompson contrasts 
black and white parties in Phoenix. “At 
the white party, the guests always stay 
standing up, discuss serious topics for 
maybe three to 15 minutes and then 
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move on to speak with other people. At 
a black party, you just ‘jive’ in one big 
group, putting each other on, trying to 
top the last line. A white party serves 
hors d'oeuvres. At black parties, there’s 
food—I mean real food. You fill up a 
plate of chicken and spareribs and sit 
down and eat. Whites rarely dance. But 
dancing is the big reason for going to a 
black party. You see mamas and papas 
and soul brothers and sisters all dancing 
Black parties are more fun than white 
parties because they are not a social rit- 
ual. They are for having a good time 
—and whatever you do, nobody will 
hold it against you the next day.” 
Though living in two worlds—and 
sometimes mastering both—can be ex- 
hilarating, it can also be agonizing. A 
certain schizophrenia comes all too eas- 
ily. “There is no consistency between my 


my window and see streets lined with 
people looking hopeless. Unfortunate- 
ly, I think that that group is growing 
larger.” 

About 5 million blacks collect 
some form of public welfare payments. 
The number of black families receiv- 
ing aid for dependent children rose 
from 737,000 in 1969 to 1,093,000 in 
1971. The total of black families head- 
ed by women has also increased. Seven 
years ago, 27.7% of poor black fam- 
ilies were in this category; last year the 
figure had jumped to 34.5% 

The black underclass has scored 
some surprising gains in housing. The 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development reports sharp declines 
since 1960 in both overcrowding in 
black ghetto housing and in the num- 
ber of houses and apartments without 
complete plumbing 

a 

There are also some brighter signs 
in education. Though reading scores 
in ghetto elementary schools remain 
15 to 19 points below the national 
norm, test scores in New York City 
show that the decline has been at least 
temporarily arrested in the past year 
Since 1967 the percentage of black 
ghetto males who drop out of high 
school has fallen from 24% to 18% 
To its credit, the Nixon Administra- 
tion since 1969 has more than doubled 
federal aid to black colleges, to $242 
million this year 

There has been virtually no change 
in that most emotional issue in racial 
relations: the high level of black crime 
In 1968 and again in 1972, blacks were 
arrested for 27.5% of all crimes. Some 
decline was registered in the rate of ar- 
rests for crimes against property—bur- 
glary, larceny, auto theft. But, distress- 
ingly, there was a slight rise in the 
arrest rate for aggravated assault, forc- 
ible rape and murder. Thus the ghet- 
tos continue to bear a disquieting re- 
semblance to battlefields 
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social life and my business life,” com- 
plains Melvyn Huckaby, a Houston oral 
surgeon who lives among whites and 
works among blacks. “I'm on the front 
line all the time. It depresses me.” The 
demands of middle-class life have pro- 
duced some new strains. Says Thomas 
Freeman, director of continuing educa- 
tion at Texas Southern University: “All 
through high school and college I was 
told that blacks do not commit suicide 
—they survive. Now we commit suicide, 
and we go to psychiatrists.” The rate of 
suicide among whites is almost twice 
that of blacks, but the gap is narrowing 


f a black loses his job and his status, 

he cannot take refuge in some of the 

traditional rationalizations. He knows 

that he does not have the excuse that 
he was given no opportunity. “As long 
as you can blame your failures on some- 
body else, there is a self-regulating sys- 
tem,” says a black social psychologist 
in New York. Without that system, the 
black man who fails may give way to 
rage. Belligerence may serve as a cover- 
up for failure. 

Probably the cruelest dilemma fac- 
ing the new middle class is their rela- 
tionship with blacks left behind in the 
ghetto. It is natural enough for the mid- 
dle class to pull out of the slums once 
they can afford to—just as other ethnic 
groups have done. But by leaving, they 
abandon those who cannot escape the 
ghetto to its more rapacious elements, 
aggravating the spread of crime and de- 
cay. Small wonder that middle-class 
blacks feel some guilt and ambivalence 
about fleeing to better neighborhoods. 

Middle-class blacks are constantly 
reminded of their putative responsibil- 
ities. “All kinds of wonderful things are 
happening to me,” says Superconsumer 
Dora Smith, who is reveling in her im- 
proved fortunes in life, “but other blacks 
appear to be jealous.” Adds Mary Da- 
vis, the Chicago urban planner: “I’m 
tired of white liberals always reminding 
you that if you take two steps forward, 
you always have to remember your un- 


fortunate brethren. Look at white peo- 
ple who live in the rich suburb of Bar- 
rington Hills. They don’t go down to 
Cicero and mingle with the blue-collar 
workers.” The Rev. Ralph Abernathy, 
president of the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference, once jokingly 
reprimanded a black doctor from De- 
troit for driving a Rolls-Royce. Re- 
sponded the doctor: “Reverend, I said I 
would help the poor. I didn’t say I was 
going to be poor.” 

Blacks newly arrived in the middle 
class are often too vulnerable econom- 
ically and psychologically to extend 
themselves too far for blacks who have 
been left behind. “They are still aware 
of the sounds and sights of poverty, of de- 
privation and oppression,” says Atlan- 
ta’s Mayor Jackson. No less than whites, 
they are disturbed by black underclass 
crime, which is no respecter of race. 
Their homes in the most luxurious sub- 
urbs are equipped with burglar alarms 
and watchdogs. Putting so much trust 
in education, they fear that lower-class 
blacks may be a bad influence on their 
own children. Cornelius Golightly, pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Wayne State Uni- 
versity, describes the black middle-class 
parents’ plight: “If my son is to get along 
well in school, then he has to have a 
commitment to middle-class values. But 
if he wants to get along well with his 
classmates, he may have to go along with 
the kinds of things that his classmates 
do. So he has the choice of asking for a 
certain amount of physical abuse or join- 
ing them.” 


here is some middle-class resent- 
ment of the recruiting programs 
by Government, corporations and 
colleges that seem to favor the un- 
derclass over the upwardly mobile. No 
one has given more trenchant voice to 
this point of view than Martin Kilson, 
professor of government at Harvard. He 
has charged that college-admissions of- 
ficials have been discriminating against 
middle-class black youths in the inter- 
est of recruiting poor blacks—an atti- 
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tude that he says is based on the quix- 
otic notion that the genuine black 
experience is only to be found in the 
ghetto. As a result, said Kilson, some of 
the most prestigious colleges in the coun- 
try have been accepting ill-prepared 
militants who divert more qualified stu- 
dents from their studies. 

Despite the inevitable tension be- 
tween blacks who have made it and 
those who have not, there is ample ev- 
idence that middle-class blacks are lend- 
ing as much of a hand to their less for- 
tunate brothers as most other ethnic 
groups in the past. Says Francena 
Thomas, the Florida educator: “Blacks 
feel that until all blacks have the tools 
to make it, no black has made it.” 

Even if they wanted to escape re- 
sponsibility to the ghetto, middle-class 
blacks would not be able to do so. Only 
a few years out of the ghetto themselves, 
most have left close friends and rela- 
tives behind. Beyond that, many middle- 
class doctors, lawyers, building contrac- 
tors and storekeepers have clients in the 
ghetto. Says Robert Perkins, a partner 
in a New Orleans architectural firm that 
designs its largest projects for the poor: 
“I can’t forget who I am dealing with 
since I have to go back to them. They 
are our clout.” 

Particularly in the South, many mid- 
dle-class people continue to live in the 
ghetto. In Winston-Salem, N.C., Alder- 
man Charles C. Ross, a successful busi- 
nessman, elects to remain in the neat 
white clapboard home that he bought 
in 1947. “Staying here,” he explains, “is 
my way of saying to other blacks: “You 
can make it if you try hard enough.’ ” 

That the black middle class will con- 
tinue to grow is beyond dispute: how fast 
will depend on the state of the econ- 
omy and the degree of commitment by 
white America to making room for 
blacks. The impact that the black mid- 
dle class will have on the rest of society 
is more open to question. Some skeptics 
doubt that it has the cohesiveness, the 
unity of purpose to play a commanding 
role in America. “There are many mid- 
dle-class blacks,” quips Elworth Taylor, 
director of planning at Chicago's Prov- 
ident Hospital, “but there is no black 
middle class.” Yet too much should not 
be expected too soon. Because of its or- 
igins in slavery, no other ethnic group 
has started so far behind in America 
with so many historical liabilities. For 
blacks the way up is all the steeper, the 
climb the more arduous. What is encour- 
aging is that they seem to be making a 
successful ascent. Thomas Pettigrew, a 
social psychologist at Harvard, believes 
that the middle class is gaining the 
“know-how to pass on from generation 
to generation.” As it does, an increas- 
ing number of blacks will meet with 
whites on equal terms without the in- 
securities that beset both races. The best 
guarantee of durable, amicable race re- 
lations in America is the continued 
growth of a strong, self-confident black 
middle class. 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Sustaining the Momentum of Peace 


At Ben Gurion Airport near Tel 
Aviv, the heavy iron gates were tram- 
pled down by a crying, shouting mob. 
The homecoming Israelis who debarked 
from the DC-6 chartered by the Inter- 
national Red Cross were literally passed 
hand over hand above the crowd to joy- 
ous relatives. Attending dignitaries, led 
by retiring Premier Golda Meir and her 
successor Yitzhak Rabin, had to scram- 
ble for their safety as well as their 
dignity. At Damascus International Air- 
port, meanwhile, 10,000 delirious peo- 
ple, ignoring streams of water played on 
them from fire-engine hoses, broke 
through cordons of paratroopers who at- 
tempted futilely to hold them back. 
Finally, the Red Cross—chartered Swiss- 
air 747 had to stop short to avoid run- 
ning over people. Thus last week did 
Israelis and Syrians react to the repa- 
triation of uninjured prisoners of war 
—382 Arabs and 56 Israelis—under 
terms of the disengagement agreement 
worked out by U.S. Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger. 

Almost everywhere in the Middle 
East there was euphoria and rejoicing 
as the cease-fire held and negotiations 
on details proceeded. On the Golan 
Heights, United Nations troops from 
Canada, Poland, Austria and Peru 
moved in to begin keeping peace as Syr- 
ian and Israeli forces started pulling 
back from the cease-fire line. Syrians 
cheered as Israeli units prepared to pull 
out of Quneitra, only to discover the re- 
treating troops were leveling the remain- 
ing buildings in the bombed-out city to 
hamper reoccupation. The speedy pace 
of the withdrawal had been set in Ge- 
neva, where Syrian and Israeli officers 
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completed their technical agreements 
on cease-fire lines and the thin-out of 
forces in four days instead of the five al- 
lotted under cease-fire terms. “They 
were not as jolly as the Egyptians,” one 
Israeli representative said of the Syri- 
ans, “But they certainly knew how to 
obey orders.” 

In Egypt, there was another display 
of rejoicing. President Anwar Sadat 
chose the seventh anniversary of the 
start of the 1967 Six-Day War to visit 
his troops on the east bank of the Suez 
Canal. Sadat clambered up a 50-ft. em- 
bankment to visit one of the Bar-Lev 
Line strongpoints established by Israel 
after the "67 war and recaptured by 
Egyptian forces last fall. He told his as- 
sembled troops, standing at attention be- 
side their tanks in the desert: “October 
6, dear sons, has changed the history of 
the world militarily, economically and 
politically.” One sign of that change: an 
advance party arrived from Washington 
to plan the first visit of a U.S. President 
to Cairo since Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
trip in 1943. This followed the success- 
ful end of the U.S. Navy’s minesweeping 
operations in the Suez Canal; some forc- 
es will remain, however, to supervise the 
six-month task of removing wrecked 
ships from the canal and reopening it 
to traffic. 

A Dilemma. Amid all the delight 
over Kissinger’s Middle East miracle, 
one group remained dourly uncertain. 
At Arab League headquarters in Cairo, 
177 shirt-sleeved delegates of the Pal- 
estine National Council—a parliament 
of Palestinians in exile—gathered to de- 
bate their next move. All the delegates 
also belong to the Palestine Liberation 


Organization, a conglomerate of six 
guerrilla organizations led by Yasser 
Arafat, which faces a dilemma: How can 
it continue to hold out against Israeli 
presence in its homeland and at the 
same time withstand pressure from 
Egypt, Syria and Saudi Arabia to join 
the movement toward peace? 

One problem for the National Coun- 
cil is that the P.L.O. is dangerously split. 
Arafat and some other leaders, notably 
Saiga’s Zuhair Mohsen Nayef Hawat- 
meh, whose Popular Democratic Front 
for the Liberation of Palestine was re- 
sponsible for the Ma’alot massacre 
(TIME, May 27), prefer to take what they 
can get and establish an autonomous 
mini-Palestinian state on the West Bank 
of the Jordan, the Gaza strip and the 
Hemmeh region. 

But three fedayeen groups are op- 
posed, including the militant Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine. Its 
leader, George Habash, was barred from 
Cairo last week by Egyptian officials be- 
cause he also wants to overthrow such 
conservative Arab leaders as President 
Sadat’s friend and ally, Saudi Arabian 
King Faisal. Arafat could easily win a 
vote on the mini-Palestine issue. Meet- 
ings droned on, however, as he sought 
to shape a consensus without losing dis- 
senters. “Wishes are one thing,” Egyp- 
tian Editor Salah Gawdah observed last 
week, “but what is feasible is another.” 

The opposing P.L.O. factions at least 
agree on two points. They will not send 
a delegation to the peace talks in Ge- 
neva unless United Nations Resolution 
242 is amended; this resolution, which 
has been considered the keystone to 
peace efforts in the Middle East since 
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1967, refers to the Palestinians merely 
asa “refugee problem.” Said the P.L.O.’s 
Gamal Sourani last week: “The world 
must understand that ours is not a ref- 
ugee problem. It is a national and po- 
litical problem.” 

The P.L.O. refuses to recognize Isra- 
el as a state, although it might be willing 
to coexist if a Palestinian state can be 
created, much in the same way that cap- 
italism and Communism coexist. 

Israel, for the moment, returns the 
snub. Taking over as Premier last week, 





Rabin announced his willingness to ne- 
gotiate with all Arabs—except Palestin- 
ian terrorists. The future of the West 
Bank, he said, should be decided in con- 
sultation with Jordan’s King Hussein, 
as head of a Jordanian-Palestinian state 
Rabin’s Cabinet won approval in the 
Knesset by a narrow 61-51 vote, with 
five abstentions and three absentees; Is- 
raeli political observers predicted that 
the new Premier will have to strength- 
en his own government before he can 
undertake negotiations with any of Is- 
rael’s neighbors. 

That will involve soothing some cyn- 
ics who have considerable political 
power. Golda Meir, noting that her suc- 
cessor had had to say yes to almost ev- 
eryone to get enough votes for parlia- 
mentary approval, told a friend: “If 
Rabin were a girl, he would be in trou- 
ble.” Snapped hawkish Opposition 
Leader Menachem Begin: “We haven't 
seen a dovecot like Rabin’s Cabinet 
since Noah’s ark. I consider it a nation- 
al duty to bring this government down.” 

Despite Begin’s threat, Rabin’'s gov- 
ernment appears strong enough to sur- 
vive. Most Israelis are willing to give ita 
chance to run the country; many also feel 
that the government will become strong- 
er as Rabin and his newer team of min- 
isters become more familiar with the 
handles of power. That is one hopeful 
contribution to the continuation of the 
Middle East’s peace momentum. So, at 
week's end, was the decision reached by 
the Palestine National Council in Cairo 
The delegates, in a pro forma resolution, 
vowed to keep struggling for the libera- 
tion of all of Palestine. At the same time, 
they also endorsed Arafat's realistic idea 
of seeking to establish a Palestinian “na- 
tional authority” over any portion of oc- 
cupied territory that Israel evacuates 
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Waspish Waist of the Arab World 


When President Nixon steps down 
from Air Force One in Damascus this 
weekend, he will be the first U.S. Pres- 
ident ever to set foot in Syria. It is an an- 
cient land with a strongly nationalistic 
people who in their lone-wolf attitudes 
are often as puzzling to other Arabs as 
they are to Westerners 

One of the world’s oldest inhabited 
cities, Syria’s capital, Damascus, has at 
one time or another been a seat of em- 
pire, a center of learning and a provin- 
cial backwater. Today it is a rapidly 
growing city of 836,000, devoted mostly 
to its ancient pursuits of buying and sell- 
ing and its somewhat newer ones of gov- 
ernment and administration. The Suq 
Hamidiyeh, the city’s famous central 
market, is built around the columns and 
arches of a Roman temple to Jupiter 





Surrounding it are other sugs with count- 
less hundreds of tiny shops offering ev- 
erything from Persian carpets and Da- 
mascus silks to transistor radios. In the 
modern west end, tree-lined boulevards 
are full of patisseries, flower shops and 
fashionable boutiques, reminders of the 
days when Syria was a French mandate 
There is little of Beirut’s brilliant but 
plastic dolce vita atmosphere, yet plen- 
ty to suggest that Damascus and Syria 
are authentically Arab. 

The Syrians have been the self-ap- 
pointed standard bearers of Arab na- 
tionalism for more than 60 years 
Egypt's Gamal Abdel Nasser tried twice 
to achieve federation between Syria and 
his own country, only to see the links dis- 
solve in bitter mutual recriminations 
Possibly Syria became a nation of in- 
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Hiram Walker makes 28 cordial flavors which you 
can multiply into a thousand delicious, different 


Caribe Mint Freeze 
1 oz. Hiram Walker 


Green Creme de Menthe. 


4 oz. orange sherbet. 
Whirl in blender, serve 
in on-the-rocks glass. 


Garnish with a small 
scoop of sherbet on top. 
Serve with two 

short straws. 


drinks. For recipes, write to Hiram Walker Cordials, 
P.O. Box 3382, Detroit, Michigan 48214. 
To hold you over in the meantime, try the recipes 





Cool a Cortiial. 


Grasshopper 

1 oz. Hiram Walker 
Green Creme de Menthe. 
1 0z. Hiram Walker 
White Creme de Cacao. 

1 oz. fresh cream. 

Shake well with ice 

and strain into 

cocktail glass. 

Dust with nutmeg. 


Creme de Menthe Frappé 


Pack crushed ice in an 
old fashioned glass. 
Pour Hiram Walker 
Green Creme de Menthe 
over ice to fill “> 
glass, serve with =f 
two small straws. 





above. Then sit back and see why more people 
buy Hiram Walker Cordials than any other brand. 


Creme de Menthe, 60 proof; Creme de Cacao, 


54 proof. 


Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Illinois. 


Hiram Walker Cordials 


A FLAVOR FOR EVERY TASTE 
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transigents because it has been a land 
of frustrated promise. Its present fron- 
tiers were imposed by the Allies after 
World War I; today’s Syria is a trun- 
cated version of a country that for more 
than 2,000 years included what are now 
Lebanon, Israel and Jordan 

In the years after it gained indepen- 
dence from the French in 1945, Syria un- 
derwent a generation of coups and coun- 
tercoups. One of the most significant 
revolts happened in 1963 when the 
Baathist (Renaissance) movement came 
to power, preaching Arab unity and 
Arab socialism. But the Baath govern- 
ment eventually dissolved into fighting 
factions, and in 1970 Defense Minister 
Hafez Assad turned out President Nou- 
reddine Atassi’s government and took 
control himself. 

Split Personality. Assad’s National 
Progressive Front government has been 
the most stable in some 20 years because 
it includes not only Baathists but also So- 
cialists and Communists. More signif- 
icantly, Assad has so far successfully bal- 
anced the major elements that constitute 
power in Syria: the army, the Baath Par- 
ty Organization, Parliament and the 
Council of Ministers. Routine matters 
are handled by the Cabinet and the 186- 
man Parliament, while all issues affect- 
ing Syria’s security are referred to the 
2l-member Baath Party High Com- 
mand, acting as a court of appeal. But 
it is the army that wields the final sanc- 
tion, and during the disengagement dis- 
cussions with Israel, Assad made sure 
that his Defense Minister, Major Gen- 
eral Mustafa Tlas, and other senior mil- 
itary officers were intimately involved 

Any Syrian leader must take ac- 
count of the country’s religious division 
Its population of 6.9 million is predom- 
inantly Sunni Moslem, although there 
are 1.5 million Christians, 500,000 Shia 
Moslems, mostly Alawites and Druzes 
Assad is a member of the Alawites, an 
impoverished minority that has risen to 
power because of its strong representa- 
tion in the military. But the Alawites 
who dominate the military high com- 
mand could not rule without Sunni sup- 
port. General Tlas, for example, is a 
Sunni and acknowledged to be the sec- 
ond most powerful man in Syria 

The most fundamental factor in Syr- 
ia’s political life, however, is its split per- 
sonality: a conservative Moslem nation 
whose leadership espouses collectivist 
ideas. Syria’s official dedication to so- 
cialist ideals has led to a vague ideo- 
logical affinity with the Soviet Union. 
Beyond this affinity, Moscow has sup- 
ported Syria's hard-line stand against Is- 
rael with massive military and econom- 
ic support. The result has been an 
enforced if sometimes uncomfortable 
dependence upon the Soviets for every- 
thing from army supplies to civil engi- 
neers for the new Euphrates dam 

Syria is potentially the most self-suf- 
ficient of the Arab nations. “We are a 
nation of ample natural resources,” 
says Mohammed Imadi, the American- 
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Forgetabout thelights.KodakXLmovie unique shape for a firm grip. That 
cameras are designed especially to meansclearer, sharper movies. And the 
gather up nearly every bit of available zoom model lets you zoom back wide 
light so you don’t need movie lights. or in close without moving your feet 
Just the light that's there, whether it's From less than $120 at your photo 
the light in your living room—the lights dealer's. The XL55 (shown).with power 
on your terrace—the torch lights at the zoom is less than $235 
luau—or the candlelight on a birthday Pricesare 
cake sparkling in the eyes of a seven- 
yearold 
_ Kodak XL movie cameras have a 
fast f/1.2 lens, an enlarged shutter open- 
ing, and viewing and metering systems 
that let the light go to the film. Drop 
Kodak Ektachrome 160 movie film in 
an XL movie camera and shoot. 

Kodak XL movie cameras have a 
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Financial freedom for people 
who hate risk. 
Merrill Lynch has 15 kinds of 


Government guaranteed investments. 


Despite what you may have 
heard, you don’t have to be a 
financial giant to invest in Gov- 
ernment guaranteed securities. 

For example, we can show 
you bonds issued by the Export/ 
Import Bank of the United 
States. Bonds that you could 
buy not for $100,000 or even 
$25,000, but for as little as 
$5,000 each. 

Some of these bonds have 
recently yielded as much as 8%4 
percent return—considerably 
more than many people are 
getting on their savings. The 
Federal Government guaran- 
tees that you'll get the interest 
—and also guarantees that 
your original investment will 
be returned to you. 

Export/Import Bank bonds 
are only one kind of Govern- 
ment security. Merrill Lynch 
also offers Treasury Bills. Treas- 
ury Bonds. Ginnie Maes. And 
many more. 


Different ways for 
different people. 


Good as they sound, Govern- 


ment securities aren’t for every- 
body. They’re primarily for 
people who want steady, long- 
term income. So if you’re look- 
ing for growth, we'd have to 


recommend something entirely 
different. 

That’s one reason we think 
different people need different 
kinds of investments. And why 
we give you 29 different ways 
to invest. Old ways like corpo- 
rate bonds. Newer ways like our 
Sharebuilder Plan, which gives 
the small investor a break on 
commissions. 

Talk to a good listener. 

We also give you an Account 
Executive whose training cost 
us more than $15,000—about 
the cost of a college education. 
We've taught him to listen. To 
your problems, needs, and goals. 
He'll work with you. Think with 
you. On a one-to-one basis. 

We handle billions of dollars 
ayear in fixed-income securities 
of all kinds. y 
So we know 
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the business. Whenitcomes to 
stocks, we have more security 
analysts than any other broker 
in the U.S. Enough to follow 
scores of industries in depth. 
Finally, we give you the as- 
surance of dealing with a 
strong, confident leader. Merrill 
Lynch is bullish on America. 
You don’t have to start big. 


Financial freedom doesn’t come 
easy. It takes hard work—and 
hard thinking. But you don’t 
have to start big to fight for it. 
At Merrill Lynch we want your 
business—whether it’s $100 or 
$100,000. 

Talk to a Merrill Lynch 
Account Executive. The sooner 
you do, the sooner your fight 
for financial freedom begins. 


Merrill Lynch 
Pinon Fenner @ Senith inc. 
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educated Economy Minister. “We have 
the land, oil, phosphates, iron ore, the 
right geographical location and a hard- 
working people.” A magnificent sweep 
of Mediterranean coast is waiting to be 
developed; at the moment, Latakia is the 
only port city of any size. But there are 
developing ports at Banias and Tartous. 
In the interior, the Orontes River, which 
flows perversely to the north while all 
the others in the Fertile Crescent flow 
south, waters a lush plain where the 
wheat fields are as endless as those in 
Kansas or Nebraska. This year Syria ex- 
pects a bumper crop of two million tons. 
Farther to the west, along the Euphra- 
tes River, a giant dam will be finished 
this year. It will add another 1.6 mil- 
lion acres of arable farm land to the 
economy and eventually quadruple Syr- 
ia’s electric-power output. 

Syria also profits from its geographic 
position at the “waist” of the Middle 
East, between the Mediterranean and 
the Persian Gulf. Lebanese and Kuwai- 
ti trucks, among others, carry goods 
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from the port of Beirut through Syria to 
merchants in the gulf sheikdoms. In ad- 
dition to its own growing oil revenues, 
Syria gets an estimated $125 million in 
fees from the oil pipeline from Iraq to 
Banias and the Tapline from Saudi Ara- 
bia to the Lebanese port of Sidon. 

Assad is slowly turning Syria into a 
more open society. Middle-class Syrians 
who fled the Baathist coups are being 
wooed back with economic induce- 
ments, while foreign investment is being 
encouraged with guarantees of repatri- 
ation of profits. New hotels are being 
built, including a 350-room Damascus- 
Sheraton and a 400-room French Mer- 
idien. In the meantime, the old hotels 
and marketplaces are suddenly filled 
with Western and Japanese business- 
men who sense the tantalizing oppor- 
tunities that Economy Minister Imadi 
has outlined. If disengagement and 
peace work out, Damascenes will once 
again look westward. “We prefer the 
West,” one government official said re- 
cently. “Not exclusively, but generally.” 


Waiting for the Explosion 


“We've blown ourselves all the way 
back to the time of the Troubles, the pe- 
riod from 1912 to 1920. We're in a state 
of total flux. The sorcerer’s apprentice 
started the water flowing, and now we 
are all going to be swept along with it.” 
Hyperbolic as it sounded, that statement 
by one leading Ulster Protestant was a 
grimly accurate assessment of Northern 
Ireland's current situation. With the col- 
lapse of the moderate Protestant-Cath- 
olic coalition and the imposition once 
again of direct rule from London, the fu- 
ture of the province was bleaker than it 
has been in more than half a century. 

Force-Feeding. The failure of the 
moderate experiment, indeed, had giv- 
en moderation itself a bad name. Last 
week the militant Protestants, who had 
led the general strike that brought down 
the Provincial Executive were still exult- 
ing. Ulster’s Catholics, meanwhile, were 
nursing their resentments. “It’s awful,” 
said Catholic Party Leader Gerry Fitt, 
describing the tension between the two 
groups. “The slightest thing might set 
it off.” 

The death of Michael Gaughan, 24, 
an Irish Republican Army member and 
Catholic Ulster’s newest martyr, in an 
English prison could have proved the 
spark. Sentenced in 1971 to seven years 
for conspiring to rob a London bank for 
the I.R.A., Gaughan began a hunger 
strike March 30 as a show of solidarity 
with two other ILR.A. hunger strikers, 
Dolours and Marion Price (see box page 
38). His weight had dropped from 160 
Ibs. to 84 Ibs. The British government 
said that he died of pneumonia; Gau- 
ghan’s family insisted that Michael 
died after prison doctors injured 
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him fatally with a force-feeding tube 

For Ulster’s Catholic minority, Gau- 
ghan became an instant martyr. His 
emaciated body, enclosed in a coffin of 
Irish wood, with a black beret (the in- 
signe of the I.R.A.) on top, will lie in 
state this week in Irish sectors of London 
and Manchester, as well as in Dublin. 
Then his corpse will be buried in County 
Mayo. Gaughan’s death, said Malachy 
Foots, a spokesman for the Provisional 
Sinn Fein, the LR.A.’s political wing, 
“has been seen in Ireland in the same 
light as if it had been caused by a bullet 
from a British army rifle.” 

In addition to the Price sisters, three 
other imprisoned Ulster Catholics were 
on hunger strikes last week. The death of 
any of these potential martyrs could trig- 
ger a new wave of violence. Shortly be- 
fore the sisters ended their fast, spokes- 
men for the I.R.A. were warning of 
“devastating consequences” and a “ter- 
rible revenge” unless the two women 
were transferred to an Ulster jail. Brit- 
ish Home Secretary Roy Jenkins, who 
had to make the decision, appeared gen- 
uinely tortured by his dilemma—wheth- 
er to give in under pressure or let the 
women die. In a statement issued by the 
Home Office, he clearly hinted that if the 
sisters ended their hunger strike, he 
would move them to a prison in North- 
ern Ireland in a few months. But Jenkins 
declared that he could not do it now, un- 
der intimidation, “however harrowing 
may be the consequences.” 

Responded one bitter Belfast Cath- 
olic: “The British say they will resist 
pressure and intimidation; yet it rings 
hollow when they will let these women 
die after giving in to a group of [Protes- 
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tant] strikers the week before. The only 
lesson is how big your pressure is and 
how powerful your intimidation. The 
fate of two girls isn’t enough.” Ironical- 
ly, even some militant Protestants asked 
that the Price sisters be sent back to Ul- 
ster to complete their sentences, showing 
that the two factions could agree on at 
least one issue of humanity. 

Between British pride and Irish ob- 
stinacy there seemed, for a time, to be lit- 
tle room for reason. The House of Com- 
mons, which had been in recess, was 
called back to debate the Irish problem; 
the desultory arguments in Westminster 
seemed only to acknowledge Britain's 
mood of hopelessness. The new Labor 
government is under growing public 
pressure to bring home Britain’s 15,000- 
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SHOWING THE FLAG IN BELFAST 
Pride and obstinacy. 


man army from Ulster and to end the 
subsidies to the province, which now 
amount to $1 billion a year. Politicians 
of both major parties, however, fear that 
if Britain leaves, the whole of Ireland 
will be drawn into civil war. 

“There is no easy solution through 
the withdrawal of troops,” said Prime 
Minister Harold Wilson, “unless this 
house is prepared to risk a holocaust.” 
Such a conflagration might even spread 
across the Irish Sea to Britain itself. 
warned Merlyn Rees, Secretary of State 
for Northern Ireland, whose inept han- 
dling of the Protestant strike helped to 
bring on the crisis. Rees presumably re- 
ferred to the prospect that Irish immi- 
grants in English and Scottish industrial! 
cities might join in the battle. 

The opposition Tory and Liberal 
parties agree with Britain’s Labor gov- 
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ernment that some revival of a provin- 
cial coalition, with Protestants and 
Catholics sharing power, is the best so- 
lution for Northern Ireland. What seems 
reasonable and logical in Westminster, 
however, seems like errant fantasy in 
Ulster. The moderate Catholics who 
tried to govern with the Protestants, only 
to see their coalition knocked down by 
the Protestant general strike, have been 
discredited in their own community and 
are now being challenged to take up a 
tougher Republican line. Having failed 


so dramatically, the moderate solution 
will not soon be tried again. 

There is, however, one other possi- 
bility: to let Ulstermen confront Ulster- 
men in a neutral arena, without British 
participation. Some support is being giv- 
en to the convening of elected represen- 
tatives of the various groups in a constit- 
uent assembly to fundamentally rethink 
the Northern Irish future. 

“Let’s take it from Westminster to 
Ulster,” urged the Rev. Ian Paisley, a 
member of the Northern Ireland delega- 


tion at Westminster and a leader of the 
Protestant militants. “Let the people of 
Ulster be trusted and you might be sur- 
prised how a far better system of govern- 
ment might come out of this experi- 
ence.” Adds Rory O’Brady, president of 
the Provisional Sinn Fein: “Ultimately, 
as the farmer says, the cow has to be 
milked in the morning. We have to live 
together, when all is said and done. The 
British can go, but we have to stay here 
People have got to be optimistic. My 
God, the consequences!” 






Ulster’s Price Sisters: Breaking the 


Each day passes and we fade a little more. But no matter 
how the body may fade, our determination never will. We have 
geared ourselves for this and there is no other answer. 

Dolours Price, May 27 letter to her mother 


Sometimes we can achieve more by death than we could 
ever hope to living. We've dedicated our lives to a cause and 
it's supremely more important than any one individual's life 

Marion Price, May 27 letter to her mother 


Fate and politics have a way sometimes of cheating would- 
be martyrs. Belfast's Price sisters—Dolours, 23, and Marion, 
20—were sentenced last Nov. 15 to life in prison for their 
part in the March 1973 London car bombings that injured 
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MARION PRICE 


SISTER DOLOURS: ALMOST MARTYRS 


238 persons and led to the fatal heart attack of another. In 
an effort to gain attention for their Irish Republican cause 
and force British authorities to return them to Ulster for the 
rest of their prison term, the sisters pursued a grim path to- 
ward self-imposed death: for seven months they systemat- 
ically starved themselves 

At week's end the British government announced that 
the Prices had ended their long fast after what appeared to 
be an eleventh-hour decision by Westminster to avert the 
risk of violent reprisals by the sisters’ Irish Republican Army 
supporters. As soon as their health permits, the pair may be 
transferred from London’s maximum-security Brixton Pris- 
on to jail in Northern Ireland 

Dolours and Marion are daughters of a former I.R.A. of- 
ficer who once tunneled his way out of a Londonderry pris- 
|™ The sisters were raised amid the revolutionary passions 
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Long Fast 


of Belfast's working-class Andersontown district, an I.R.A 
stronghold. As teen-agers, they shared a liking for the Beat- 
les and the Rolling Stones as well as for Irish folk dances. 
Both girls were and are devout Roman Catholics: a notebook 
that Dolours was carrying when she was arrested for the Lon- 
don bombings contained notes on the Virgin Mary along with 
details about her I.R.A. contacts 

According to their older sister Clare, 26, the girls showed 
little active interest in politics until 1968, when they joined 
the civil rights movement, which was dedicated to securing 
equal voting rights for Northern Ireland's Catholic minority. 
The turning point in the Prices’ conversion to hard-line mil- 
itancy came when they participated in the 1969 civil rights 
march from Belfast to Londonderry; Protestant hooligans am- 
bushed and stoned the young marchers. 

Dolours and Hugh Feeney, an I.R.A. comrade who is 
also in jail for the London bombings, formed the “People’s De- 
mocracy,” a militant offshoot of the civil rights movement, 
and took their cause to the streets. The sisters had been study- 
ing to become teachers. But they also began to investigate 
the revolutionary polemics of Che Guevara and Soledad 
Brother George Jackson. The girls learned the techniques of 
bombmaking and small-arms use in I.R.A. training courses 
across the border in the Republic. By the time they plotted 
the London bombings, both girls had become seasoned vet- 
erans of back-alley skirmishes with British troops and of slow 
marches behind the coffins of R.A. dead 

a 

Friends and relatives of the Price sisters have claimed 
that the pair were unjustly prosecuted and tried: that they re- 
ceived no legal advice until four days after their arrest, that au- 
thorities purposely shifted the trial from London to the more 
conservative town of Winchester. Their supporters have also 
charged that prison officials brutalized the sisters by force- 
feeding them during their long hunger strike. Force-feeding 
—in which a person’s mouth is clamped open while a greased 
tube is inserted through his nose and a “complan” solution of 
iron, orange and milk-soaked glucose is poured directly into 
the stomach—usually causes acute vomiting 

The procedure can provide a starving victim with 1,750 
calories a day, but it ts an exhausting and frightening expe- 
rience. Shortly before the government announced that the 
Price girls had ended their fast, their sister Clare reported 
that they weighed less than 98 Ibs. each, that their skin had 
turned waxen, their hair was falling out and their mouths 
were covered with sores. The prison dentist confirmed that 
the sisters’ teeth had been loosened under pressure from the 
mouth clamp. Last month, after doctors had said that the 
girls would probably die sooner from continued force-feeding 
than from fasting, officials halted the procedure 

At week’s end it was still uncertain how soon, if ever, the 
Prices would recover from their ordeal. Or whether, even if 
their flirtation with martyrdom has been happily aborted, 
they will be able to retain their heroine status once they are 
no longer a political cause célébre 
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Backing into Europe 


Foreign Secretary James Callaghan 
last April sent shock waves through the 
Common Market by demanding a thor- 
ough renegotiation of the terms under 
which Britain joined the Community 18 
months ago. If satisfactory adjustments 
were not made, he warned, the Labor 
government would call a national ref- 
erendum, recommending withdrawal 
from the EEC. Last week “Sunny Jim” 
Callaghan showed up at a meeting of 
EEC foreign ministers in Luxembourg 
with a smile instead of a shillelagh. Ina 
rather more conciliatory speech than his 
colleagues had expected, he announced 
that Britain’s Labor government was 
“ready to play our full part in construct- 
ing a new Europe.” Nonetheless, Cal- 
laghan told the EEC, “It is in the in- 
terest of every country to find a solution 
that takes account of the economic dif- 
ferences between member states and 
thus helps promote convergence.” 

What Callaghan meant was that 
Britain feels cheated by the terms of 
entry negotiated by the former Con- 
servative government of Edward Heath. 
By 1980, the Foreign Secretary contend- 
ed, Britain will be paying about 24% 
of the Common Market's budget ac- 
cording to the present schedule of as- 
sessments, even though its gross do- 
mestic product will be only 14% of the 
Community’s total. 

Behind his argument is a large body 
of British opinion that the benefits of 
membership in the Common Market 
have been oversold. Many Britons be- 
lieve that the 13.6% jump in the cost 
of food last year can be blamed di- 
rectly on the subsidies that French farm- 
ers collect under the EEC’s Common 
Agricultural Policy. Beyond that, there 
is a visceral feeling that Britain ought 
not to be part of Europe, at least for 
the moment. According to a recent Gal- 
lup poll, 51% of all Britons surveyed 
thought it was wrong for their country 
to join the Common Market. Among 
those who agree is Prime Minister Har- 
old Wilson’s wife Mary. “I believe that 
Britain is an island,” she said in a TV 
interview last week. “If God had meant 
us to be joined to the Continent, he 
would have joined us on.” 

Well Aware. In answer, pro-EEC 
British economists argue that participa- 
tion in the Common Market cushions 
all its members against radical hikes in 
the price of staples. They point out that 
inflation last year in food prices was low- 
er in France, Germany, Italy and the 
Benelux nations than it was in Japan, 
the USS. or Britain. British prices would 
have been even lower, they say, had the 
United Kingdom been entitled to the 
full protection guaranteed by member- 
ship that it will gain in 1977. 

These economists also contend that 
Britain will suffer far more than it might 
gain by leaving the Market, with the 
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loss of potential markets for industrial 
goods. Well aware of such dangers, Wil- 
son’s government now appears to be 
backpedaling away from the referen- 
dum it promised lest the anti-EEC emo- 
tions it has stirred result in a negative 
vote. 

In his first appearance before the 
EEC, France’s new Foreign Minister 
Jean Sauvagnargues read Callaghan’s 
speech as a threatening one. French Pre- 
mier Jacques Chirac later warned Brit- 
ain not to expect drastic changes and 
said that his government would oppose 
any renegotiation of the terms of entry 
Other members were less antagonistic, 
and even France agreed to study recent 
growth patterns to determine whether 
Britain is being overcharged. Nonethe- 
less, there was considerable resentment 
on the part of the ministers that at a 
time when the Community as a whole 
is faced with unprecedented economic 
problems including record inflation and 
chronic payments imbalances, it should 
become bogged down in what they see 
primarily as Harold Wilson's domestic 
political problem. 


SOUTH VIET NAM 


Strategy for a Long Haul 


What has passed for peace in South 
Viet Nam since the cease-fire was signed 
18 months ago would be called war al- 
most anywhere else. Last week in the 
old “iron triangle,” South Vietnamese 
units finally, after an agonizing battle, 
chased North Vietnamese and Viet 
Cong regulars from one of three out- 
posts they had recently captured near 
Ben Cat, a strategically important dis- 
trict town 25 miles north of Saigon. 
The next day the Communists launched 
a strong counterattack, which ended 
in failure. In spite of repeated air strikes 
by South Vietnamese Skyraiders, how- 
ever, the two neighboring posts re- 
mained in the hands of the Communists 
From advance positions the North Viet- 
namese fired more than 40 122-mm 
rockets at Bien Hoa airbase. The rock- 
ets hit a detention center for women 
prisoners, killing 18. 

At the laconic military briefings in 
Saigon, ARVN officials claimed that 
nearly 63,000 enemy soldiers have been 
killed since the Paris accords were 
signed. The South Vietnamese admit los- 
ing more than 17,000 men during this 
period. Despite the intensity of recent 
fighting—a last-minute Communist 
flurry before the monsoons set in—few 
in Saigon expect a major Communist of- 
fensive. Through interrogation of defec- 
tors, South Vietnamese intelligence ex- 
perts have been able to reconstruct a 
major document based upon a North 
Vietnamese strategy directive. The doc- 
ument is Central Office for South Viet 
Nam (COSVN) Resolution 12, designed 
to inform cadres of party goals and 
methods. 
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NORTH VIETNAMESE PRISONER 
A lost infrastructure. 


The reconstructed and as yet un- 
published directive emphasizes a long- 
term, cautious struggle to take over all 
of Viet Nam. Communist forces will 
try to force Saigon to implement the 
Paris accords (‘a great victory”) so that 
the North Vietnamese army and Viet 
Cong guerrillas can nip off territory 
bit by bit. Says the document: “We 
will have to attack point by point, grasp- 
ing partial victories and advancing to- 
ward final victory.” 

The resolution makes only passing 
reference to Communist strengths. “Our 
regional forces and guerrillas are still 
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feeble, with low morale. Cadre ideology 
has not developed enough to keep pace 
with the needs of the revolution. They 
hold pleasure-seeking, pacifistic or pes- 
simistic attitudes. They are afraid of 
making sacrifices.” 

With a tacit bow to the effectiveness 
of Saigon’s counterinsurgency forces in 
urban areas, the document admits that 
“our infrastructure has been lost com- 
pletely. We were seduced by the illu- 
sion of peace and became inactive 
against enemy tricks. We have lost a cer- 
tain amount of land and population in 
the Mekong Delta’’—estimated by Sai- 
gon to be about 20% of the land held 
by the Communists at the time of the 
Paris accords. 

The resolution acknowledges the 
strength of Saigon’s American-equipped 
1.1 million-man army. It also discusses 
weakness and instability in the Thieu 
government and refers to signs of a “se- 
rious crisis” in Saigon. With only a min- 
imum of hyperbole, it talks of such 
chronic problems as “less rice, escala- 
tion of prices, people so hungry they 
commit suicide. U.S. aid is being re- 
duced. There is not enough money to 
pay civil servants and soldiers. The sin- 
gle resource left is emission of bank notes 

.. These weak points are basic, last- 
ing, difficult to overcome and increas- 
ingly serious.” 

Digging In. The Communists be- 
lieve that the U.S. “intends to transform 
{South Viet Nam] into an outpost to pre- 
vent the revolution from spreading down 
to Southeast Asia.” Because of congres- 
sional opposition, Watergate and eco- 
nomic woes, the Communists concede, 
“it is difficult for the U.S. to return to 
South Viet Nam.” Nonetheless the di- 
reclive cautions against ruling out the 
possibility. 

Observes one longtime analyst of 
Vietnamese affairs: “What is remark- 
able about the document is its con- 
servatism.” Indeed, there are other in- 
dications that the Communists are 
digging in for the long haul. Apparently 
they have no strong hopes that they 
can topple the Saigon regime in the fore- 
seeable future 
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PRESIDENT IDI AMIN DADA AT A PRESS CONFERENCE 


UGANDA 


Shooting the Moon 


No one has ever accused Uganda's 
mercurial President Idi (“Big Daddy”) 
Amin Dada of running a democracy. 
Until now, though, there has been little 
solid documentation of just how bad 
things are in his East African nation. 
Last week the prestigious International 
Commission of Jurists issued one of the 
most scathing reports it has produced 
in 22 years of investigating official in- 
justice from Turkey to South Africa. 
After examining evidence for three 
years the jurists concluded that Ugan- 
da has seen “a total breakdown of the 
rule of law.” 

The Geneva-based organization ac- 
cused Amin of allowing his army and 
special police forces to terrorize the 
country, violating the constitution with 
arbitrary decrees and undermining the 
judiciary by attacking judges. Big Dad- 
dy’s most publicized atrocity was his 
draconian expulsion of 50,000 Ugandan 
Asians in 1972, but that, apparently, was 
only the beginning. Tens of thousands 
of blacks have fled to Kenya, Tanzania 
and Europe since Amin seized power 
in January 1971. About 50,000 have 
been killed. Uncounted thousands have 
vanished and are presumed dead. Rel- 
atives file missing-persons reports, but 
they are often thankful that the perfunc- 
tory searches by Amin’s men are as poor 
as the commission says they are. Corps- 
es are all too often found with the gen- 
itals mutilated and skulls crushed. 

In Kampala, the capital, much of 
the terror is committed by Big Daddy's 
personal goon squad, the 3,000-man 
Public Safety Unit. Like Haiti's feared 
Tonton Macoute, members of the squad 
are almost always dressed in sports 
shirts and wear dark glasses even at 
night. They are given to cruising Kam- 
pala streets in their Peugeots, stopping 
occasionally to pick up a suspect. The 
unlucky victim is pushed into the car, 
driven off and seldom seen again. 

The army has been accused of sim- 
ilar arbitrary exercises of power. Wise 
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FIRING SQUAD VICTIM 
Never ever look. 


Kampalans know enough not to argue 
with rifle-bearing privates and to nev- 
er, ever, look at a soldier's girl friend 
The army is now so far beyond the law 
that it is believed responsible for thou- 
sands of killings that Amin never or- 
dered. The sound of small-arms fire is a 
feature of Kampala evenings. “The 
army is machine-gunning the moon to 
save Uganda from invasion,” say Kam- 
palans bitterly. Outwardly one of Afri- 
ca’s most placidly beautiful capitals, the 
city is gripped by fear. 

Wry Joke. Victims of the terror in- 
clude some of Uganda’s best-known po- 
litical figures. In March, Michael On- 
doga was snatched off the street shortly 
after Big Daddy dismissed him as For- 
eign Minister. His body was later found 
floating in the Victoria Nile. In Septem- 
ber 1972, six gunmen barged into the na- 
tion’s high court and dragged off the 
Chief Justice, Benedicto Kiwanuka. He 
disappeared without a trace, as did 
George Kamba, a former Ambassador 
to West Germany who vanished from a 
reception that Amin was giving in his 
honor. Ugandans explain the missing 
with a wry joke that reflects Big Dad- 
dy’s bizarre brand of propaganda: “They 
have been confused by the Zionists and 
imperialists and run away.” 

Effects of the commission's report 
were soon felt in Kampala. There was 
little that Amin could do about the Ge- 
neva-based jurists, but he was not at a 
loss for convenient targets. Accusing the 
British of instigating the report (the 
commission’s secretary-general is Lon- 
don Barrister Niall MacDermot), Amin 
first threatened to expel Uganda's 1,500 
Britons on 48 hours notice, then backed 
down from the deadline at the behest 
of Kenya’s President Jomo Kenyatta 
But he warned that “drastic action” 
would still be taken if Britain’s “vicious 
anti-Uganda campaign does not stop.” 
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The idea was to let 
your computer talk to their computer. 


So we've made the Dataphone data set 
for your Bell Telephone Company. 


The Bell System's objective was 
to speed up communications 

Within companies. Between 
companies. And both 

By letting computers talk to each 
other. Like people 

A simple idea.The problem was to 
make it work reliably and efficiently 

So Western Electric got together 
with Bell Labs and your Bell Telephone 


One of our most widely used new 
data sets can transmit information at 
speeds of 4,800 bits per second 

It can start operating in only 50 
thousandaths of a second. And it 
actually has the ability to test itself 

Dataphone data sets 

Developed by Bell Laboratories 

And made to extraordinary 
standards of quality for your local 
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BHUTAN 


The King of Shangri-La 


With its sparkling air, snow-capped 
mountains and countless whitewashed 
Buddhist temples, the tiny Himalayan 
country of Bhutan is probably the 
world’s closest real-life equivalent to 
James Hilton’s Shangri-La. The 1,100,- 
000 Bhutanese, most of whom are illit- 
erate peasants, sense that they live in a 
uniquely calm and contented country, 
which they call “the end of the rainbow 
land of desires.” Last week Bhutan gave 
itself another distinction by publicly 
crowning the world’s youngest monarch, 
18-year-old King Jigme Singye Wang- 
chuk. He will henceforth be known as 
“the dragon king.” 

Royal astrologers in Thimphu, Bhu- 
tan’s capital, had delayed the ceremony 
until they were satisfied that all the 
signs were in order, but the investiture, 
once begun, proceeded with flawless 
splendor. As the King approached the 
courtyard of the Tashichhodzong, the 
fortress and monastery that serves as 
the seat of government, lamas wearing 
miter-shaped red silk hats and red wool- 
en robes walked in procession ahead 
of him, and barefoot male dancers in 
wide silk skirts described intricate pat- 
terns in the courtyard. Forty more 
monks stood on the roof of the build- 
ing and blared out a discordant fan- 
fare on 10-ft.-long copper horns. Thou- 
sands of silk banners and pennants 
fluttered in the cool breeze of the 8,000- 
ft.-high capital. 

Three Skulls. Inside the throne 
room, the King sat cross-legged on the 
heavily gilded wooden throne, which 
is embellished with the images of lions 
and thunderbolts. He was surrounded 
by 13 silk brocaded cushions. On a cov- 
ered table in front of him rested the 
seven royal gems, which the Bhutanese 
believe are essential to ensure the 
strength, health and benevolence of 
their rulers 

At an auspicious moment decreed 


DANCERS AWAIT THE CORONATION IN THIMPHU 


by the astrologers, the King draped the 
royal five-colored scarf of Bhutan’s 
Kings over his shoulders in the pres- 
ence of the country’s chief lama, the 
Jey Khempo. No other hands than 
theirs are ever allowed to touch the sa- 
cred silk. In an earlier ceremony, the 
King had already been given the Bhu- 
tanese crown, a silver-and-silk hat em- 
broidered with three skulls and topped 
by the head of a raven, which is sup- 
posed to protect him from harm 
throughout his reign. 

The new dragon king, one of the 
world’s last absolute monarchs, will 
probably need more than a raven to pro- 
tect him. Shortly before his coronation, 
the Bhutanese announced that they had 
broken up a plot by Tibetan refugees to 
kill the King, burn the Tashichhodzong 
and take over the country for them- 
selves. The plotters had apparently 
hoped to use Bhutan as a springboard 
to take back neighboring Tibet from the 
Chinese. The schemers allegedly includ- 
ed the beauteous Tibetan mistress of the 
late King Jigme Dorji Wangchuk, who 
died of a heart ailment at age 44 in 1972 
Other plots to take over the government 
at Thimphu, one of them led by the new 
King’s maternal uncle, have been 
launched in recent years, but so far all 
have failed. 

Looming across the Himalayas from 
Bhutan is the threat of China, which 
claims some of the small (18,000 sq. mi.) 
kingdom. It was because of the Chinese 
shadow, in fact, that the King’s father 
began to modernize Bhutan and bring 
it closer to India, which advises the tiny 
country on its foreign affairs and trains 
its army. Roads to India’s West Bengal 
State were carved through mountains 
and jungles, and in 1968 the first air- 
strip was laid down, a step that imme- 
diately cut travel time from West Ben- 
gal to Bhutan from five dangerous and 
uncomfortable days to 30 minutes. The 


BHUTANESE LAMAS BEFORE THE CEREMONY 





















































JIGME SINGYE WANGCHUK ENTHRONED 


late King also freed some 5,000 slaves 
in 1956 and built schools and hospitals 
for his people. 

Like the fictional inhabitants of 
Shangri-La, the Bhutanese believe in 
moderation in all things. Almost ev- 
eryone, from the King himself to the 
peasants who farm the gentle, terraced 
hillsides, seems content with Bhutan 
as it is now, 95% medieval and 5% mod- 
ern. In an effort to boost the economy 
and make life a little more comfortable. 
however, the government is planning 
to let in its first tourists—in moderation 
of course. Up to now. Bhutan’s chief 
money earner abroad has been the sale 
of its colorful postage stamps, some of 
which are miniature LPs with the Bhu- 
tanese national anthem recorded on 
them 








The Odd Couple 


It seemed a marriage of sandals and 
Gucci loafers, of body odors and Bal a 
Versailles, of radical cheek and radical 
chic. The corporate merger announced 
last week between the Village Voice and 
New York magazine struck many ob- 
servers as the oddest of couplings 

Since 1955, the tabloid Voice (circ 
150,000) has earnestly chronicled the pe- 
culiarities of New York City life, its 
iconoclastic eye quick to spot problems 
of the underdog. Unremittingly quarrel- 
some, wordy and underedited, the Voice 
also captures the funky, ingrown per- 
spective of Greenwich Village. Its re- 





viewers, including such first-rate critics 
as Nat Hentoff and Andrew Sarris, dig 
up underground entertainment far from 
Broadway or first-run moviehouses, Col- 
umns by Militant Lesbian Jill Johnston 
flow endlessly, devoid ofall punctuation, 
capitalization and—usually—sense 

New York (circ. 355,000), which 
emerged from the defunct Herald Tri- 
bune as a separate weekly in 1968, rap- 
idly established its own flip, highly suc- 
cessful style—typified by such contribu- 
tors as Tom Wolfe, Gail Sheehy and 
Economist “Adam Smith.” Although it 
adopted some of the Voice’s interests 
and also produces excellent coverage of 
politics and communications, New York 
set its prime sights on the glossy worries 
and aspirations of more affluent New 
Yorkers, telling them how to recognize 
the best of everything and where to buy 
it. If the Voice tries to counter the reign- 
ing establishment of the moment, New 
York seeks to create the next one 
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The offbeat union makes consider- 
able financial sense. The Voice parent 
company’s debt was absorbed by New 
York's publishing company, which in 
1973 earned $401,000 on sales of $9.7 
million. The paper's principal owners, 
Millionaire City Councilman Carter 
Burden and Voice President Bartle Bull, 
received $800,000 in cash and 600,000 
shares of New York Magazine Co. stock, 
which amounts to 34% of the outstand- 
ing shares. For New York Editor and 
Publisher Clay Felker, 45, who is also 
president of the parent company, acqui- 
sition of the Voice added a new dimen- 
sion to his journalistic career. Felker 
joined Time Inc. in 1951 and worked as 


KREMENTZ 


~ as 
VILLAGE VOICE’S CARTER BURDEN (LEFT) & NEW YORK’S CLAY FELKER 
Merging radical cheek with radical chic. 


a LIFE correspondent in New York and 
Washington before moving to Esquire as 
feature editor in 1957. Hired as editor of 
the Herald Tribune's Sunday magazine 
section in 1963, he transformed it into 
New York in 1968 after the Trib folded 

In all of these positions, Felker made 
his mark as an innovator, but he insists 
that he has no plans for “intermingling” 
the Voice and New York and promises 
that differences between the two will be 
preserved: “They're passionate about 
some things, we're passionate about oth- 
ers. They can pound away week after 
week on a single issue in a way that we 
can't.” To reports that he is considering 
a nationwide network of city magazines, 
which could use articles from both New 
York and the Voice, Felker admits that 
“its theoretically possible. There are 
three or four ways we could go, but all of 
them are based on keeping the Voice just 
as it stands. Right now I'm very strong 
for the status quo.” 


But Felker is known as a mover, and 
news of the merger touched off anger 
and dismay among some Voice employ- 
ees. To allay the fears, Carter Burden 
met with staffers and assured them that 
the Voice would retain its rumpled, 
muckraking identity. Some New York 
contributors also expressed misgivings 
about the new arrangement. Says Polit- 
ical Writer Richard Reeves: “I would 
like to do a story on what Carter Burden 
is really like. How can I when he owns a 
piece of what I write?” A lonely note of 
humor came from Voice Assistant Edi- 
tor Jack Newfield, who has also written 
for New York. Preparing for what most 
of his co-workers fear is inevitable, New- 
field began concocting titles that could 
be accommodated in both the Voice and 
New York. His first: “The Favorite Rec- 
ipes of the Ten Worst Bisexual Judges in 
New York.” 


California Poll 


Hard-shell defenders of President 
Nixon have long protested that a biased 
and vindictive press is obsessed by Wa- 
tergate and is inflating the story out of all 
proportion. Most journalists have tend- 
ed to dismiss these critics as highly par- 
san, but a recent opinion survey indi- 
cates that dissatisfaction among readers 
and viewers is far more widespread. The 
California Poll, a statewide survey 
founded in 1946 by Pollster Mervin D 
Field and considered by many research- 
ers to be representative of attitudes na- 
uionwide, shows that about half the pub- 
lic think that print and TV journalists 
pay too much attention to Watergate, 
and that a growing minority of Ameri- 
cans consider the coverage to be biased 

In the poll, conducted among 1,029 
Californians selected at random, 51% 
said that there has been too much Wa- 
tergate coverage, only 11% said that 
there has been too little, and 34% said 
that the amount has been adequate. In 
the same sampling, 44% of respondents 
considered Watergate coverage to be fair 
and unbiased, down from 55% in a sim- 
ilar poll last October; the percentage of 
Californians who found the coverage un- 
fair and biased against the President 
rose from 17% in October to 31% in last 
month's survey 

The poll also established that the 
public view of press performance on 
Watergate is still colored by partisan 
leanings. Democrats absolved the news 
media of bias by a wide margin—56% 
to 21%; Republicans found the press 
unfair by 49% to 27%. Regardless of 
party affiliation, however, seven out of 
ten persons interviewed think that the 
news media “would work just as hard 
to try to uncover wrongdoing no mat- 
ter who was President,” virtually the 
same proportion as a California Poll 
taken in May 1973. 
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TOKYO TEACHERS PROTESTING ARRESTS 


Tanaka v. the Teachers 


Japan’s superb postwar school sys- 
tem has given the nation an enviable lit- 
eracy rate of 99%, but its children are 
ignorant in other areas that are consid- 
ered important by many conservative 
Japanese. Many of the children, for ex- 
ample, do not know the national an- 
them. The reason is simple: the pow- 
erful Japanese teachers’ union (Nikkyo- 
so)—whose 600,000 members include 
70% of Japan’s elementary and high 
school teachers—thinks that the an- 
them smacks of emperor worship and 
pre-World War II militarism. Thus it 
is rarely played in schools. 

That fact has long incensed the right 
wing of Premier Kakuei Tanaka’s con- 
servative Liberal Democratic Party. Ta- 
naka is faced with galloping inflation 
(consumer prices rose 27.6% last year), 
his lowest standing yet in the polls (20%) 
and crucial Upper House elections in 
July. So he has now decided to increase 
his popularity with conservative voters 
by joining the battle against the predom- 
inantly socialist teachers’ union. 

Patient Wait. Among his demands 
1) the mandatory teaching and singing 
of the national anthem, Kimigayo (Your 
Majesty’s Reign),* in the schools; 2) reg- 
ular school ceremonies for the raising 
of the Japanese flag (which currently 
does not fly over schools and is frequent- 
ly downgraded by teachers as “our 
Olympic flag”); and 3) restoration of the 
prewar teaching of morals, including 
parts of the imperial rescript proclaimed 
by Emperor Meiji in 1890. 

As if that were not enough, Tana- 
ka’s government ordered the arrest two 
weeks ago of 20 top officials of Nikkyo- 
so on charges of participating last April 


*“May your glorious reign be everlasting/ Until 
pebbles turn into rocks/ And moss form on them.’ 
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JAPANESE SCHOOLBOYS BOWING IN TYPICAL PREWAR GREETING TO TEACHER 


in an illegal general strike of govern- 
ment workers for higher wages. The ar- 
rests were carried out with extreme 
deference (one police squad waited pa- 
tiently at the home of a union leader 
until he awoke from his night’s sleep). 
But other government employees who 
took part in the same strike were point- 
edly not prosecuted. 

Beyond their outrage over the gov- 
ernment attempt to crack their union, 
the teachers are alarmed over Tanaka’s 
plan to reinstate the teaching of morals 
in the curriculum. They fear that his pro- 
gram marks the beginning of a return 
to authoritarianism and emperor wor- 
ship. At first glance, Tanaka's two-tiered 
ethics program consisting of the “Five 
Principles” and the “Ten Subjects for 
Reflection” (which inevitably became 
known as Tanaka’s Ten Command- 
ments) would not seem particularly con- 
troversial (see box). In fact, it rather 
closely parallels the old imperial pres- 
cript on education. 

That edict, regarded as the bible for 
Japanese schoolchildren, stressed the 


Tanaka Says... 


The Five Principles: 

1. Let’s cherish people 

2. Let’s cherish nature 

3. Let’s cherish time. 

4. Let’s cherish things 

5. Let’s cherish our country and 
society 


The Ten Subjects for Reflection 

1. Have I been friendly to my 
playmates? 

2. Have I been kind to elderly 
people? 


importance of being “filial to parents, 
fraternal to brothers, trustworthy to 
friends and harmonious between man 
and wife.” But it also provided the un- 
derpinnings for the prewar practice of 
absolute obedience to the emperor with 
its admonition: “In case of national 
emergency, dedicate yourself to patri- 
otism and enhance our eternal imperial 
institution.” It was this dictum, in fact, 
that shaped pre-World War II educa- 
tion—and indeed the whole country 
—more than anything else. 

Haunting Memory. The old school 
system is still a haunting memory for 
most Japanese over 40, including TIME 
Correspondent S. Chang, who attended 
primary school in prewar Japan 
“Teachers in the main were well trained 
and the system, on the academic side, 
did well,” he recalled last week. “But it 
did far better in brainwashing pupils in 
the cult of emperor worship. The whole 
six-year compulsory education was ded- 
icated to fukoku kyohei [enrich the na- 
tion, strengthen soldiers]. Boys in the 
class were shaven-pated like Japanese 


3. Have I bullied the weak? 

4. Have I taken care of all living 
creatures, flowers and plants? 

5. Have I kept my promises? 

6. Have I observed all traffic 
regulations? 

7. Have I listened to the advice 
of others, such as my parents and 
teachers? 

8. Have I been finicky with my 
food? 

9. Have I been a nuisance to 
others? 

10. Have I acted courageously for 
what I believed to be right? 
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EDUCATION 


soldiers in their barracks. Like soldiers, 
too, they were expected to snap to at- 
tention each time the teacher dropped 
that sacred word, fenno [emperor]. They 
did—like so many Orwellian robots.” 

Along with the Japanese empire, 
that school system collapsed on V-J day 
But Japanese teachers, more than any 
other professional group, felt the bur- 
den of guilt for having trained their pu- 
pils in militarism. When the Nikkyoso 
was formed in 1947, one of its tenets 
was a pledge “never again to send our 
children to war,” which teachers still 
take as a sacred creed 

Last week both the opposition par- 
ties and the Japanese press condemned 
the Tanaka government for making ed- 
ucation a political issue. Editorialized 
the Asahi Shimbun, Japan's leading dai- 
ly: “Nobody in Japan is convinced that 
our educational system is perfect, but 
that is no reason for using the issue for 
electioneering: education should only be 
discussed calmly—after the election.” 


Why Johnny Can't Sleep 


“If Johnny starts his algebra at the 
age of eight this year, why then Tom- 
my will start his at the age of seven next 
Have we all gone just a little bit mad?” 
asks Physician Thomas Charles Dann 
in a current issue of the British Medical 
Journal 

Dr. Dann, who is the resident phy- 
sician at Britain’s University of War- 
wick, recently discovered that friends 
were giving their ten-year-old son a 
sleeping tablet because the youngster 
was too restless and exhausted to go to 
sleep even at 11 p.m. The boy had to do 
two hours of homework every night, at- 
tended choir practice until 9:30 p.m 
twice a week, and also went to school 
on Saturday mornings 

The school in this case happened to 
be a local prep academy that tries hard 
to make its students eligible for schol- 
arships to Britain's more prestigious pri- 
vate schools. But Dann says that the 
problem of overworking youngsters is al- 
most as bad in Britain’s state-run pub- 
lic schools. The trouble is, he notes, “par- 
ents feel they must get the most out of 
their children, and they never stop to 
count the cost. How can anyone ever jus- 
tify inducing insomnia in a ten-year- 
old?” 

Instead, Dann suggests, British par- 
ents should teach their children that get- 
ting high grades and winning prizes are 
not the most important things in life. 
He also criticizes doctors who prescribe 
tranquilizers and sedatives for children, 
and urges them to speak out against the 
cruelty of overcompetitiveness. “We 
know you can teach a baby to swim be- 
fore it can walk,” he adds, “but what 
on earth for?” One Oxford don adjudged 
the current crop from English prep 
schools to be “all burnt out” by the time 
they get to the university. Laments 
Dann: “How bitter it must be to have 
shot one’s bolt by the age of 20.” 











PARKS PAPP 


Kudos: Round 3 


BARD COLLEGE 

Isaac Bashevis Singer, Litt.D., novelist 
and short-story writer (The Family Mos- 
kat, A Crown of Feathers) 


BOWLING GREEN STATE UNIVERSITY 

William B. Saxbe, LL.D., U.S. Attorney 
General. A unique combination of col- 
orful style and forthright convictions 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 
Gwendolyn Brooks, Litt.D., poet 


CITY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK: CITY COLLEGE 
A.M. Rosenthal, LL.D., journalist and 
managing editor of the New York 
Times 


CITY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK: GRADUATE 
SCHOOL 

Joseph Papp, D.F.A., theater director 
and producer of the New York Shake- 
speare Festival 


COLBY COLLEGE 

Gordon Parks, D.F.A., photographer, 
film maker and author (The Learning 
Tree, A Choice of Weapons) 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 

William O. Douglas, LL.D., U.S. Su- 
preme Court Justice. A lover of solitude. 
you have crossed the Himalayas alone 
and have often been a lone dissenter 


FAIRLEIGH DICKINSON UNIVERSITY 
Hubert Humphrey, LL.D., Democratic 
Senator from Minnesota. 


HOBART AND WILLIAM SMITH COLLEGES 
Litt.D., 


Kurt Vonnegut Jr., novelist 





RAY MOSTEL 
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Heineken- : 
het fijnste bier —_ 
van Holland-is het 
meest geimporteerde 
bier in Amerika-“1 
omdat Heineken zo heerlijk smaakt. 




















Less than 2 seconds after you take your 
picture, it’s developing in your hand. From 
the very beginning, your SX-70 picture is 
hard, dry, shiny and flat. 

There's nothing to time, nothing to peel, 
nothing to throw away. 

As the image blooms before your eyes, 
you realize that this will be a color picture 
such as you have never seen before. Even 
after you have a beautiful picture, it keeps 
getting better. 

Minutes later, you're looking at a fin- 
ished photograph of dazzling beauty. 

The Polaroid SX-70 Land camera: 

It can reveal the world to you as you 
have never seen it 
before. 






The SX-70 camera 
closed, 1" x 4" x7" 
Suggested list price $180. 
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Soon, your car will be 
a lot lighter. On the road, 
and on your wallet. 


American cars must become smaller 
and lighter and less expensive to 
operate. Part of their diet to lose 
weight will be strong, lightweight 
aluminum alloys. 

Four aluminum parts alone could save 
345 pounds. This lighter car would 
burn less gas. We would also save on 
brake wear, tire costs and even regis- 
tration in some states. 

Let's take a 3,600-pound automobile 
and put it on an aluminum diet. We'll 
change the hood, trunk, doors and 
bumper reinforcements from steel to 
aluminum. In steel they weigh 380 
pounds. In aluminum, only 150 pounds. 
That saves us 230 pounds. 


There's more. We could save an addi- 


tional 115 pounds through lighter 


The reasons for using aluminum 
are found in aluminum itself. 


supporting components that wouldn't 

have to support so much weight in the 
first place. That brings our total weight 
savings to 345 pounds. And pares 






ALCOA 





the car down to a lightweight 3,255 
pounds. If the car had four doors, 
aluminum could save an additional 
105 pounds 

Even after the car has served us and 
gone on to scrap, we could use it. Alu- 
minum brings about $200 a ton as 
scrap, so it’s worth recycling. And 
when more of it goes into our cars, they 
become more valuable as scrap. An 
additional incentive to recycle used- 
up automobiles 

If you'd like a more in-depth look at 
how aluminum in automobiles helps 
in the conservation of energy, please 
write for our brochure, Energy, 
Aluminum and the Automobile. We're 
Aluminum Company of America, 
340-F Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 15219. 
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EDUCATION 


(Slaughterhouse Five, Breakfast of 
Champions). Pricking our toy balloons 
in whatever form he finds them 


KNOX COLLEGE 

David Halberstam, Litt.D., journalist 
and author (The Best and the Brightest) 
John Bartlow Martin, L.H.D., journalist 
and former ambassador (Dominican 
Republic) 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 

Edward Brooke, LL.D., Republican 
Senator from Massachusetts 

Bruce Catton, L.H.D., author (A Still- 
ness at Appomattox). 

Dixy Lee Ray, LL.D., marine biologist 
and head of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 

Zero Mostel, Litt.D., actor 

David Rockefeller, LL.D., financier and 
chairman of the board of the Chase 
Manhattan Bank. 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE OF NEW YORK 
Marian Sulzberger Heiskell, LL.D., 
newspaper executive (New York Times) 
and environmentalist 


ROGER WILLIAMS COLLEGE 
John O. Pastore, LL.D 
Senator from Rhode Island 


Democratic 


TRINITY COLLEGE 

Edward Albee, Litt.D., playwright (The 
Zoo Story, Who's Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf?) 

John Hope Franklin, Litt.D., historian 
(From Slavery to Freedom) 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 

Archibald Cox, LL.D., Harvard law 
professor and former Watergate special 
prosecutor. There is a prevalent view of 
brotherly, moral, caring man destroyed 
by the cynicism, instability and selfish- 
ness of our time. In humble manner but 
heroic terms you offer contradiction 
Arthur F. Goldberg, LL.D., former Su- 
preme Court Justice and U.S. Ambas- 
sador to the United Nations 


UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS 

Ansel Adams, D.F.A., photographer 
Praise bows before the eloquence of your 
art 

Dorothy Height, L.H.D., civil rights ac- 
tivist and president of the National 
Council of Negro Women 

Thomas P. O'Neill Jr., LL.D., Demo- 
cratic Congressman from Massachusetts 
and majority leader of the House of 
Representatives. 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME 

Kenneth B. Clark, LL.D., sociologist 
and author (Prejudice and Your Child) 
His has been scholarship for the sake of 
the unschooled and badly schooled. 
Katharine Graham, LL.D., newspaper 
publisher (Washington Post). Because 
she was unintimidated, we were 
informed. 
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You can’t expect great music 
unless you have great equipment. 


Pioneer components are matched for 
the finest, most natural sound in 
music. AM-FM stereo receivers 
speaker systems... record players 
... tape decks... stereo headsets 
We make them all. Regardless of 
which Pioneer units you select, they 
combine to perform the best and most 
ETO tal-Jaltlomusltt-tioma-) eleelel lent iela] 
Ask your Pioneer high fidelity dealer 
ifolar-Mel-iuilelstie-lilelan 

U.S. Pioneer Electronics Corp., 
75 Oxford Drive, Moonachie, 
New Jersey 07074 


Ol ele) ia ee 


when you want something better 





West: 13300 S. Estrella, Los Angeles 90248 / Midwest: 1500 Greenleaf, Elk Grove Village, 111. 60007 / Canada: S. H. Parker Co. 





The 


Hartz is so sure that no itchy flea will torture 

your dog or cat — that our FLEA KILLING COLLAR 
kills fleas anywhere on your pet — we'll 

give you your money back if not 
satisfied. Just write Hartz, 
Harrison, N.J. —that’s 
an unconditional 
money back guarantee 


by Hartz. 
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The Painter as Draftsman 


That sly, unpredictable and difficult 
old Dutch master of abstract expression- 
ism, Willem de Kooning, turned 70 this 
year. Ever since the ’40s it has been De 
Kooning’s fate, as Harold Rosenberg 
once observed, to be considered in de- 
cline; almost every change in his art, 
from the Women series of 1951 to the 
gnarled, glowering bronze figures that 
occupy him now, has been greeted as a 
retreat from some previous aesthetic 
win. Embracing contradictions, De 
Kooning refuses to be typecast. “I 


MARTIN KOENIGES 
Shee 5 SRE 
: etc 


ARTIST DE KOONING 
Insatiable female deities. 


think,” he declared in 1949, “it is the 
most bourgeois idea to think one can 
make a style beforehand. To desire to 
make a style is to apologize for one’s 
own anxiety.” It is a suitable epigraph 
for his whole career. 

Whatever the changes of direction 
and emphasis, some of De Kooning’s 
qualities have remained constant. One 
of them is a power of draftsmanship that 
though it falters now and then, is at its 
best unequaled among living American 
artists. This and the recent sculpture 
(TIME, Oct. 23, 1972) are celebrated in 
a show of 126 drawings and pastels and 
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25 bronzes, organized by the Walker Art 
Center in Minneapolis, which opened 
last week at the National Gallery of 
Canada in Ottawa. It will later be seen 
at the Phillips Collection in Washington, 
D.C., the Albright-Knox Art Gallery in 
Buffalo and the Museum of Fine Arts 
in Houston. 

De Kooning is a traditional kind of 
draftsman, and his work with pencil or 
crayon always pursues an active, sym- 
biotic relationship with his paintings. 
Drawing explores and refines but does 
not quite fix an inventory of 
shapes that eventually find their 
way onto the canvas. It is a way 
of keeping the choices open by 
profuse addition. Now this process 
of working from drawings into 
paintings was not much to the fore 
in abstract expressionism. For 
Pollock to do a preliminary sketch 
for one of his drip paintings would 
have subverted their aesthetic in- 
tent, since the web of form de- 
pended on the fluid, spontaneous 
and unrepeatable movements of 
the hand. De Kooning—and to 
some extent Robert Motherwell 
—are the only surviving abstract 
expressionist painters in whose 
work the preliminary study does 
play a big role. In both cases, 
drawing is linked to collage and 
the shifting and superimposition 
of forms en bloc. 

“He will do drawings,” wrote 
De Kooning’s friend and biogra- 
pher, Critic Thomas B. Hess, “on 
transparent tracing paper, scatter 
them one on top of the other, study 
the composite drawing that ap- 
pears on top, make a drawing 
from this, reverse it, tear it in half, 
and put it on top of still another 
drawing.” What this show indi- 
cates most clearly about De Koon- 
ing’s enormous output as drafts- 
man is that he managed to 
synthesize the painstaking ap- 
proach to drawing that he learned 
as an art student in Rotterdam 
with the demands of spontaneity, 
which, by temperament, he deeply felt. 
This brilliant resolution now seems to 
be one of the coupling points at which 
the continuity between past art and 
modernism shows itself. 

One of the paradoxes about De 
Kooning the draftsman is that his pen- 
cil, in movement, is always describing 
contour, even though the shapes one in- 
fers from the contours are rarely closed 
or fixed. His early pencil portrait draw- 
ings from 1940-41, done 15 years after 
he smuggled himself into America, are 
manifestly homages to Ingres—or, more 
precisely, to Ingres as filtered through 


Picasso. But that sense of exact and 
probing contour was not dissipated by 
De Kooning’s progressive moves toward 
abstraction. Instead, it was reinforced. 
The line in Abstraction, circa 1945, 
knows exactly where it is going and what 
it is doing; for all their improvised qual- 
ity, his arabesques and scribbles record 
a certainty about shape that could only 
have been grounded in prolonged dis- 
cipline. This is even more discernible 
in the suite of pastels and charcoals that 
De Kooning made in the early ’50s in 
his vast and ramifying studio at Springs, 
L.I., to extend and clarify his best- 
known series of paintings: the Women. 

Teeth in the T-Zone. The Women 
paintings are bathed in influences 
—1930s Picassos and 1950s cigarette ads 
(that smile was originally a Camel “T 
zone” clipped from a back cover of 
TIME), Cycladic sculpture and Mesopo- 
tamian idols, the “archaic smile” dis- 
torted into a toothy feer. They are also 
drenched in evocative rhetoric about 
monstrous, insatiable female deities. 
The Women have been compared, sev- 
erally and together, to the destroying 
Kali, to Robert Graves’ White Goddess, 
to Alban Berg’s Lulu, to Lilith and Mar- 
lene and Marilyn and Mona Lisa. Now 
obviously these drawings do have their 
demonic aspect—the air of Woman, cir- 
ca 1951, with her staring black pupils, 
bared teeth and cuirass-like breasts, tes- 
tifies to that; they are not just formal ex- 
ercises. It certainly seems that De Koon- 
ing finds it hard to imagine women in 
other than two aspects: either the cas- 
tratrix or the pink, spraddling floozy 
who flounders dumbly around the Long 
Island shore line in his latest works. 

But the old shock value of the Wom- 
en, as imagery, has receded. As Philip 
Larson points out in his catalogue in- 
troduction to the show, “The generalized 
woman-image becomes a ‘given’ in De 
Kooning’s art, allowing the artist to pro- 
ceed immediately to the essential busi- 
ness of making a picture.” The Women 
series, as the drawing made circa 1952 
immediately makes clear, contained 
that private neurological signature 
known as style: the capacious, whipping 
curves of breast and thigh, the brisk L 
of the arm responding to the angles of 
the chair legs, the shallow, vigorous flur- 
ry of space and line around the vestiges 
of a head. With De Kooning, the en- 
ergy and propulsion of the line tend to 
abolish the usual distinctions between 
painting and drawing; line turns out to 
be equal to brush mark in its power to 
suggest density, friction, displacement, 
tactility and all the other signs by which 
we recognize the life of forms. It seems 
likely that in the future, De Kooning’s 
originality as a draftsman will be seen 
to reside in his power to cross the bound- 
aries of category and process: painting 
as drawing as painting. Robert Hughes 
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Is the President Legal Chief? 


The United States v. Richard Nixon 
—the very title of the unprecedented 
case now before the Supreme Court sug- 
gests a legal conundrum, a theoretical 
exercise for law professors. The U.S. as 
party to a lawsuit has always been rep- 
resented by a lawyer subordinate to the 
President. So how can the President’s 
own man be suing Richard Nixon? That 
critical question is a vital element of 
Nixon’s defense. 

Special Prosecutor Leon Jaworski 
wants the Supreme Court to require the 
President to supply 64 specific tapes con- 
sidered relevant to the Watergate inves- 
tigation. The President contends that his 
refusal to hand over the tapes on the 
ground of Executive privilege tran- 
scends the needs of the criminal pro- 
cess. Besides, says White House Coun- 
sel James St. Clair, the court should not 
even consider that question because 
Nixon is the country’s chief law-enforce- 
ment officer, head of the Executive 
household and ultimately Jaworski’s 
boss. As such, St. Clair explains, the 
President has final authority to settle 
what is essentially an internal matter. 
Yale's respected constitutional law pro- 
fessor, Alexander Bickel, supports that 
argument. The President, says Bickel, 
has the power to end the legal confron- 
tation simply by firing Jaworski. “Courts 
can't take on cases for the purpose of 
rendering advisory opinions that can be 
lawfully voided by one of the parties to 
the dispute.” 

Realistic Fact. Harvard Jurisdic- 
tional Expert Paul Bator disagrees vig- 
orously. He concedes the President’s fir- 
ing power but adds, “There is no reason 
why the mere existence of this power, 
unexercised, should render the suit non- 
justiciable ... For years, different agen- 
cies of the United States have taken dif- 
ferent positions in the same lawsuit.” 
For example, the Supreme Court once 
decided a case that was originally called 
United States vy. United States.* The rea- 
son such suits can be maintained, says 
Bator, is the realistic fact that “the Gov- 
ernment does not have to be conceived 
as a single, indivisible entity.” Another 
law professor illustrates the point with 
the example of a police officer who gives 
his chief a speeding ticket. The chief 
cannot defend against the traffic charge 
in court by claiming that the ticketing 
officer works for him 

Who is right? Is the President the 
head of household who is entitled to run 


*The Government as a railroad customer was su- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Commission to upset 
an LCC. ruling that meant higher shipping costs 
The Attorney General thus appeared for the Gov- 
ernment as both plaintiff and defendant. And Jus- 
tice Hugo Black concluded for the Court that “the 
established principle that a person cannot create 
a justiciable controversy against himself has no ap- 
plication here.” 
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his own family without interference 
from the courts, or is he the police 
chief who must endure the unwanted 
exercise of his subordinate’s authority? 
The Constitution gives only faint help. 
Article II, Section 3 prescribes that the 
President “shall take care that the laws 
be faithfully executed.” There is no 
mention of any other law-enforcement 
officer, including the Attorney General. 
Thus many experts—including a top 
Justice Department official—believe 


that the “ultimate” legal authority be- 
longs to the President. 
Others contend that the Attorney 





worski if the President were willing to 
face the consequences. 

Clark finds support for his view in 
The Jewels of the Princess of Orange, 
an advisory opinion written in 1831 by 
Attorney General Roger Taney, who 
later became Chief Justice. That ruling 
involved President Andrew Jackson, 
who wanted a reluctant US. District 
Attorney to put an end to a case in- 
volving the princess’s stolen jewels, 
which had been seized by U.S. cus- 
toms officials; for diplomatic reasons, 
Jackson wanted to help the princess 
get the jewels back quickly. If the dis- 
trict attorney refused to drop the case, 
wrote Taney, “the prosecution, while 
he remained in office, would still go 
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“No, dammit, the other side!” 


General is the “chief law officer”; in 
fact, the official U.S. Government Man- 
ual currently describes him in exactly 
that way. In Britain, after a 1924 furor 
in Parliament over political interference 
with the Attorney General, the now 
well-established rule gives law enforce- 
ment authorities complete insulation 
and independence (except, of course, 
that they may not sue the Crown). 
Former U.S. Attorney General 
Ramsey Clark says that during his term 
of office he resolved the dilemma by dis- 
ltinguishing between policy and legal 
matters. The President, says Clark, “can 
use discretion with respect to policy, 
but he cannot interpret the law to suit 
his own needs, politics, even judgments. 
The power of the President in legal mat- 
ters is the power of dismissal, not the 
power of superseding his legal judgment 
for that of the Attorney General.” That 
power could thus be used to fire Ja- 





on, because the President himself could 
give no order to the court ... [Instead] 
the removal of the disobedient officer 
and the substitution of one more wor- 
thy in his place” was the best solution 
In other words, prosecutors have au- 
thority all their own; the President may 
not exercise that authority himself but 
can influence it through his hiring and 
firing power. The Clark-Taney view 
would therefore support Jaworski’s right 
to sue until and unless he is removed 
from office. 

There are additional difficulties re- 
sulting from the President’s stance as 
chief law enforcer. One important ex- 
ample: Did mounting his own investiga- 
tion when he heard about the cover-up 
meet Nixon’s responsibility? Scott Bice, 
associate dean of the University of 
Southern California law school, argues 
that “there is at least a responsibility to 
start the machinery of prosecution.” Ex- 
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An equal opportunity employer 





Cathy West 


sends you her best. 


Literally. You see, Cathy’s a 
supervisor with Kelly Girl. She 
personally screens, tests and 
classifies most of the Kelly Girl 
employees at her branch office in 
Michigan. Then sends them where 
they’ll do the most good. 

But keeping people available 
and qualified for over 60 different 
job classifications isn’t easy. So 
every Kelly Girl supervisor 
receives continuous training in 
everything from classifying skills 
to human relations. 


We really believe in having the 


right person for the job—whether 
it’s someone like Cathy or the 


temporary office help you need in a 


hurry. Find it fast in the white 
pages of your telephone directory, 
listed under Kelly Girl." 
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“Kelly Girl 


If you're good, you're Kelly. 








THE LAW 


perts generally agree that dispatching a 
couple of White House aides was not an 
adequate reaction. “He should have im- 
mediately informed the Department of 
Justice and professionalized the investi- 
gation,” says former Deputy Attorney 
General William Ruckelshaus. A top 
lawyer in the Justice Department elab- 
orates: “Let us suppose the Attorney 
General learned the same facts. We 
would all expect him to turn that infor- 
mation over to the criminal division im- 
mediately.” By those standards, the Jus- 
tice official says, “if the President did not 
have a reasonable motive for withhold- 
ing his knowledge of the cover-up, then 
he could be guilty of an obstruction of 
justice.” And he would be guilty partly 
because he was the head of the legal sys- 
tem, not in spite of that fact. As former 
Attorney General Elliot Richardson 
puts it, “The President, like anyone else 
in law enforcement, is subject to the re- 
quirements of the law.” 

The President's claim to be legal 
chief presents still another kind of prob- 
lem in the current case against the White 
House plumbers who staged the break- 
in at the office of Dr. Lewis Fielding. 
Daniel Ellsberg’s psychiatrist. Federal 
Judge Gerhard Gesell, who sits in Wash- 
ington, D.C., says that he may dismiss 
the case if Nixon fails to comply with 
subpoenas from his court. Such a failure 
could infringe a defendant's right to any 
evidence the Government may have that 
could be of use to him. 

Possible Solution. There is even a 
precedent ready at hand for Gesell’s 
view. Government misconduct—includ- 
ing both the break-in and slow produc- 
tion of other evidence that the defense 
was entitled to see—caused dismissal of 
the prosecution of Daniel Ellsberg; it did 
not matter that the attorneys who were 
prosecuting Ellsberg were not connected 
themselves with all the improper activ- 
ity. Trouble is, says Berkeley Criminal 
Law Professor Phillip Johnson, “there is 
no legal doctrine developed to deal with 
a situation where evidence is in the 
hands of the chief of Government and 
where he and the prosecutor, to say the 
least, do not share a common interest. I 
would hope the courts would be realistic 
enough to say this would not be grounds 
enough to dismiss.” 

One possible solution for many of 
the legal problems involved in the Pres- 
ident’s position as legal chief has been 
suggested by Harvard’s Bator. Why face 
such difficulties at all, he asks, in a sit- 
uation “where the President himself 
should be deemed disqualified by per- 
sonal interest?” If a court were to rule 
that the creation of the special prose- 
cutor meant, in fact, that the President 
was excusing himself from the case, it 
would merely be acknowledging a prac- 
tical reality. Even Yale’s Bickel, while 
maintaining the technical correctness of 
the presidential argument in Jaworski’s 
cover-up case, has concluded that the 
President's actions and statements mean 
that Nixon can no longer use the de- 
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Your answer would have been 
a fervent Yes, if you had lived in 
Mohenjo-daro, in northwestern India, 
about 3500 years ago. 
But soon, the city and its gods were submerged 

by the relentless wave of Aryan invaders— 
to lie buried and forgotten for centuries. 
In the 1920's, the excavation of Mohenjo-daro 
began—and the richness and glory of its 
civilization became part of mankind’s legacy 
once again. 

This was only one of the many dazzling cul- 
tures that flourished at the dawn of human his- 
tory. The stories of all of them—their rise and 
fall, their art and artifacts, their gods and kings, 
their weapons and wars—are unfolded for your 
enlightenment and wonder in ANCIENT 
EMPIRES, the first volume in the Milestones of 
History series from Newsweek Books. 


The major turning points 
in the story of Man. 


Each lavishly illustrated volume in the series 
will present sixteen lively, dramatic narratives of 
epochal events in human history—researched 
and written by distinguished authorities. You 
will see re-created before your eyes the great 


voyages of discovery and exploration... the trail- 
blazing advances in science and technology of 
.. the most signifi- 


past centuries and our own 
cant developments of all time in art, music, and 
literature ...the decisive battles that settled the 
fate of empires and whole civilizations. No effort 
has been spared to make Milestones of History 
one of the most exciting and spectacular series of 
pictorial histories ever published. Yet, each of 
these luxurious, beautifully produced books can 
be yours for only $6.95, 


Begin now—with the magnificence 
of the ancient world. 


ANCIENT EMPIRES, the initial volume, is 
ready now. It brings to life 3,000 years of event- 
ful history that saw the birth of our religions, 
our basic ideas of justice, law, and government, 
our writing, and much of our language. 

In its pages, you will be present as the Code 
of Hammurabi, mankind’s first systematic body 
of laws, is promulgated—and you may be both 
intrigued and amused by some of its rough 
justice! You will be a fascinated onlooker as 
mighty armies and fleets clash at Salamis and 
Actium. You will witness such appalling events 


as the revolt of Spartacus and its bloody suppres- 


sion...and the sacking of the Holy Temple in 
Jerusalem. But you will also listen to the gentle 


DELUXE EDITION AVAILABLE You may prefer ANCIENT EMPIRES 

and future volumes in the Deluxe Edition. The fine-grain binding is de- 

signed to outlast and outshine ordinary leather. Handsome gold-tooling 

on the spine and a full-color laminated dust jacket add extra luxury. 

These volumes have the elegance of fine books costing a good deal 

more. Yet the cost is only $2 additional per book. Just check the 
appropriate box on the reply form. 


; wisdom of the Buddha and of Jesus, and 


@ wait at the foot of Mount Sinai for 
Moses to return with the tablets of the Law. 


And there is more—much more. 


ANCIENT EMPIRES measures a giant 914,” 
x 1144”, and contains some 350 stunning illus- 
trations—a third of them in full color—as well as 
numerous maps, charts, and diagrams. You will 
find it an ideal introduction to the saga of man- 
kind—and to one of the most memorable reading 
adventures of your life, the Milestones of His- 
tory series 

Future volumes will include THE FIRES OF 
FAITH, re-creating the rise of Christianity... 
REFORM AND REVOLT, chronicling the Ref- 
ormation and Renaissance... TWILIGHT OF 
PRINCES, about the era that culminated in the 
American and French Revolutions... AGE OF 
OPTIMISM, covering the expansive 19th 
century...and finally, OUR MID-CENTURY 
WORLD, which carries the story into our own 
time. You will be offered an opportunity to ex- 
amine each volume as it comes off press. 


FREE ten-day examination 
offer—with FREE GIFT, 

See the attached card order form for details 
of a Milestones of History subscription and 
for your FREE GIFT of 
ancient coin replicas! 








Nine mid-size, mid-price choices 
from Chevrolet. A complete family of 
coupes, sedans and wagons. Sixes and 
V8’s. All with emphasis on the kind 
of value that makes sense these days. 


Four nice coupes. 

If you've got economy on your 
mind, you'll be happy to hear that the 
popular Malibu (1), a car with a 
reputation for value, is our lowest 
priced Chevelle coupe. The Malibu 
Classic (2) adds a touch of comfort 
and class with its rich interior, coach 
windows and more. The Malibu 


Classic Landau (3), with its special 
half-vinyl roof and pinstriping, is the 
most distinctive Chevelle, while our 
Laguna Type S-3 (4) is clearly the 
sportiest, with its bold body stripes, 
Rally wheels and special suspension. 


Two roomy sedans. 
Back to economy again with the 
Malibu Sedan (5), our lowest priced 

Chevelle. A family car with 4-door 
practicality. The Malibu Classic 
Sedan (6) is richly appointed, 
especially on the inside, so six adults 
can ride in style. 





Plus three wagons. 

Three comfortable, family-size 
wagons, starting with the Malibu (7) 
our most economical mid-size wagon 
The Malibu Classic (8) has elegant 
touches you're sure to appreciate. 
The Malibu Classic Estate (9) tops 
our wagon line with the look of wood 

All Chevelle wagons, by the way, 
are available in 2-seat 


and 3-seat models. 
That’s our family. 


Now let’s meet yours. 


CHEVROLET MAKES SENSE FOR AMERICA 


THE LAW 


fense of being the US. legal chief when 
he is charged with obstruction of jus- 
tice. Says Bickel: “The President who 
maintains the innocence of his severed 
right and left arms—Haldeman and 
Ehrlichman—is not speaking as the 
chief law-enforcement officer. For pros- 
ecutors do not go forward with indict- 
ments of people who they believe are 
innocent.” Bickel, who is convinced that 
the President is indeed chief law-en- 
forcement officer, is equally certain that 
by his behavior Richard Nixon has 
stripped away for good “the fiction of 
the President as chief law-enforcement 
officer in the Watergate case.” 


Prison Patois 


To set themselves apart from the 
“straight” world that incarcerated them, 
prisoners have developed an argot that 
few outside of jail could hope to under- 
stand. Thus, for new volunteers who 
work with prisoners, the New York 
State Department of Correctional Ser- 
vices recently compiled a pamphlet that 
included half a dozen pages of current 
“inmate jargon.” A sampling of some 
of the more colorful terms 


Bug juice: medicine 

Cop a mope: get away from me 

Ding him: swing sneakily at him 

Doing a pound: serving a five-year 
sentence 

Feeb: low on the inmate social scale 

Flat bit: definite sentence (a “split bit” 
is a sentence with a set minimum and 
maximum) 

Godfather: prison superintendent 

Habe: writ of habeas corpus 

Hit: rejection for parole 

Home boy or homie: from same home 
town 

Ice short ice: movies with lots of sex 

Jacket: to label someone 

Jailhouse punk: made a homosexual 
in prison 

Jitterbug: young gang fighter 

Jockers: aggressive homosexuals 

Jones: habit 

Main squeeze: wife, girl friend 

Max out: complete maximum sentence 

Mother's Day: day when welfare check 
arrives at inmate's home 

Play chickee: to be a lookout 

On tape: to know by heart 

On the erie: eavesdropping 

Rollies: handmade cigarettes 

Skinners: plastic surgery 

Tip: to leave 

Yam: a black (derogatory) 

Zex: careful, someone's coming 


Many of those terms will soon be 
outdated, of course, if they are not al- 
ready. The very existence of the pam- 
phlet threatens them. If every volunteer 
understands what convicts are saying, 
the inmate neologist will simply invent 
new jargon to remain different from the 
straights. For some prisoners, that’s a 
number one jones they do not want to 
kick 
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A Sealy Posturepedic morning. 
It starts with no 
morning backache from sleeping 
ona too-soft mattress. 






Unlike an ordinary 
firm mattress, Posturepedic® 
gives you extra coils around 
the edges. Plus Sealy’s 
patented torsion bar founda- 
tion for unique all-around 
support. 

It’s designed in cooper- 
ation with leading orthopedic | 
surgeons for a good night. 
And, a good day. 


SEALY POSTUREPEDIC 


The unique back support system. 





There's one car Firestone 
doesn't want in trouble 
under any circumstances... 
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How we build and test the Firestone Steel Radial 500. 
We designed a special tread to Only highly experienced The tire is cured in special Every day we put sample tires 
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in sharp turns. you and tire trouble. exact time limits. take the 40,000 miles you'll ask 

of yours. 














That’s why we build the 40,000 mile 
Steel Radial 500. The Gas Saver. 
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at our Texas proving grounds ae ME yl 
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(Test data available at your Firestone Dealer or Store.) 


JOAN & TED KENNEDY ON MOSCOW TRIP 
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MORRIS READS HIS BOOK 


VALERY & GALENA PANOV IN LENINGRAD 
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The constrained, frequently frustrat- 


= ing lives of politicians’ wives were em- 


phasized last week by Joan Kennedy's 
latest ordeal. As heiress to the pressures 


> and drama of being wife to the Ken- 


nedy dynasty’s surviving star, Joan has 
openly acknowledged her feelings of in- 
adequacy. A friend explained: “She is 
just not tough enough.” Joan’s troubles 
climaxed when Teddy Jr. fell ill last fall 
with bone cancer. At one point, she col- 
lapsed under the strain, and Senator Ed- 
ward Kennedy was left to cope. After 
an exhausting trip to the U.S.S.R. this 
spring with Ted, Joan on her doctor's ad- 
vice entered the exclusive Silver Hill 
Foundation in Connecticut, a private 
sanatorium that treats alcoholism and 
related disorders. Joan’s friends say her 
problems are compounded by the fact 
that “a minimal amount of alcohol pro- 
duces the maximum effect.” It was not 
her first visit to Silver Hill. In and out 
of psychiatrists’ offices for years, Joan 
had to struggle even to get help. Says a 
longtime confidante: “It was a fight to 
get Teddy to agree to let her see a psy- 
chiatrist.” At Silver Hill, Joan’s treat- 
ments included physical activities like 
swimming and tennis and also group 
therapy sessions. After a three-week 
stay, Joan returned to Washington last 
week to join Ted at the simple grave- 
side ceremony marking Robert Kenne- 
dy’s death six years ago. Then she took 
Daughter Kara out shopping while Ted 
fulfilled his commitment as surrogate fa- 
ther to Bobby’s children, accompanying 
Ethel Kennedy to commencement exer- 
cises. Although Joan looked relaxed, her 
travail may not be over. Friends think 
she is cautiously testing herself to see if 
she is well enough to stay home. One in- 
sider said: “I have the impression that 
this is a furlough; she may have to re- 
turn to Silver Hill soon.” 
. 

Art Buchwald and Julie Andrews had 
to share equal billing at the American 
Booksellers Association convention 
lunch in Washington, D.C., with 9- 
Lives’ finicky supersalesman Morris. 
The subject of an intimate biography by 
Chicago Journalist Mary Daniels, the 
big orange tiger basked in the warmth 
of the spotlights and the attention of 
some 1,000 booksellers who were listen- 
ing to a tape of Morris. The details of 
his life are stark. Five years ago, Morris 
was rescued from imminent execution 
at the Hinsdale, IIl., Humane Society by 
Professional Animal Handler Bob Mart- 
wick. Morris earned Martwick’s kennel 
over $10,000 last year, which more than 
pays his keep. Moreover, he has tripled 
9-Lives’ sales. Obviously having long 
since lost control of his biographer, Mor- 
ris serenely concentrated on grooming 
his whiskers while Daniels coyly re- 
vealed that his choice for his own mem- 
oir had been Any Cat Can 
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Two years of harassment and en- 
forced idleness ended last week for Val- 
ery Panov, 35. The Kirov Ballet's great 
dancer and his ballerina wife Galena, 
24, were finally issued emigration visas 
allowing them to go to Israel. The So- 
viet government agreed six months ago 
to issue a visa to Panov, who is a Jew, 
but not to non-Jewish Galena. However, 
Panov would not leave without his wife, 
who is expecting their first child. Com- 
mittees in the West have been cam- 
paigning on the Panovs’ behalf, and 
shortly before President Nixon's 
planned Soviet visit, the USSR. 
abruptly announced they could go 


. 

“I plan to marry Elliott Gould,” an- 
nounced Actress Jennifer O'Neill. A cou- 
ple of weeks ago Jennifer took Old Pal 
Elliott to her parents’ wedding anni- 
versary, and Gould found his wavering 
faith in marriage renewed. Now he and 
Jennifer plan to wed in a month's time 
That is, after quick divorces from their 
respective spouses. Elliott is inarticulate 
about what went wrong with his com- 
panion of five years and wife of six 
months, Jenny Bogart, with whom he 
has two children. Said Jennifer gamely 
“A lot of people think Elliott is crazy 
But I love him.” 

. 

“There is a religious nature to the 
ceremony you are about to witness,” 
Master of Ceremonies Don Cornelius 
advised the 21,000 rowdy wedding 
guests assembled at Manhattan’s Mad- 
ison Square Garden. Acting as if it were 
news to them, the mostly white crowd 
—who had paid $6.50 to $8.50 a ticket 
to watch Rock Star Sly Stone, 30, mar- 
ry Actress Kathy Silva, the mother of 
his nine-month-old child—whistled and 
hooted when the preacher launched into 
the Lord’s Prayer. The nuptials were 
billed as a “golden affair.” Halston, the 
designer of the costumes, explained: “Sly 
is such a golden god.” 

But the proceedings yielded mainly 
dross in an atmosphere heavy with can- 
nabis. Among the few taking matters se- 
riously was the groom’s mother, Alpha 
Stewart, 57, who gave her maternal 
blessing. “If this couple can live 40 years 
married as my husband and I have lived, 
well, they can make it if they try,” she 
declared. There were those in the au- 
dience who thought she was perhaps re- 
ferring to Sly’s former reputation for fail- 
ing to fulfill engagements. Then she 


After Sly and Kathy made their 
vows to Bishop Stewart, who was 
framed by bridesmaids bearing 
palms, the groom showed how he 
was going to lift his wife over the 
threshold. Then the dazzling couple 
displayed their wedding finery to 


their guests. 
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introduced Family Friend Bishop B.R 
Stewart of the Church of God in Christ, 
who had replaced, at her insistence, the 
Rev. Ike. Explained a Sly aide: “The 
only denomination Ike knows anything 
about is $5, $10, $20.” 

While a dozen bridesmaids in black 
jersey waved giant golden palm fronds, 
Sly’s musical Family and his flesh-and- 
blood kin gathered onstage with the 
Silva family. Finally the happy couple 
appeared in dazzling golden unisex gear 
Planting a kiss on the cheek of Trumpet- 
Playing Sister Rose, Sly diddy-hopped 
over to Kathy’s side on cue, only to 
freeze momentarily when required to 
answer “Will thou have this woman to 
be thy wedded wife?” Careful prompting 
helped him finish the ceremony. Asa re- 
lieved Bishop Stewart declared “I’m fix- 
ing to pray now,” an ignorant fan yelled 
“Hecan sing Babies Making Babies now 
and really mean it.” Instead of the tra- 
ditional Mendelssohn, Sly delivered a 
couple of his own numbers, taking a 
break from M'Lady to enjoy a 30-sec- 
ond smooch with Kathy, for which he 
received an ovation. Then they moved 
on to a more exclusive reception at the 
Starlight Terrace of the Waldorf-Asto- 
ria, where 450 privileged admirers, in- 
cluding Geraldo Rivera, Diane von Fur- 
stenburg, Marion Javits, Andy Warhol, 
Baby Jane Holzer, Amanda Burden and 
Peter Cook enjoyed a Japanese buffet 
and champagne plus a slice of the five- 
tier cake, topped with a golden pastry 
record. Taking a breather from the hec- 
tic dance floor, one bridesmaid said, “I 
can't wait for the divorce.” Later it was 
revealed that the elaborately staged ar- 


TV Commentator Geraldo Rivera 
and Wife Edith cutting up at the re- 
ception on the Waldorf’s Starlight 
Roof. Two revelers create their own 
rites to honor the newlyweds. Pe- 
ter Cook confers with bridesmaid. 
Halston puts on shades to admire 
the “‘golden affair’ while Sometime 
Model Pat Ast congratulates him 
with a hug. 
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rangements had suffered a hitch. The 
1,000 white doves that were to have 
been released as Sly proclaimed “I will” 
were grounded by an ASPCA threat to 
call the cops 

s 

After nearly two years of enforced 
separation while Edith served a prison 
term in Switzerland and Clifford was in 
a US. jail, the Irvings were reunited in 
Manhattan. Paroled from jail last 
month, Edith announced she planned a 
divorce, but after an initial meeting with 
Clifford she declared last week: “I 
couldn't care less for the divorce papers 
now.” Irving viewed the détente some- 
what more cautiously: “Friendship dom- 
inates over bitterness,’ he said, then 
added: “But I don’t think we'll ever live 
together again.” Instead, the couple are 
trying to come up with a new concept 

“something between marriage and di- 
vorce.”’ Meanwhile he will work on sev- 
eral projects: a novel called Naked on 
Ibiza and a business called Literary De- 
velopments, Inc., which offers a legit- 
imate Clifford Irving-ghosted autobiog- 
raphy to anybody for fees averaging 
$25,000 

a 

“I sang Till There Was You in the 
early days after hearing Peggy's record,” 
said Peggy Lee’s longtime fan Paul 
McCartney, 31. He was in Los Angeles 
to make a grandiloquent bread-and-but- 
ter gesture to the plangent singer in re- 
turn for a recent dinner invitation in 
London, “It was either a bottle of cham- 
pagne or a song,” explained Paul. Then 
the singer-composer, whose latest song, 
Band on the Run, tops the current LP 
and singles charts, added modestly, “I 
thought a song would be better.” Ob- 
viously so did Peggy, 54, as under Paul’s 
direction, she cut Let's Love for her new 
album. Before taking off for Nashville 
to rehearse for his long-awaited Amer- 
ican tour, McCartney put his arm round 
Peggy and declared, “This is the Peg 
and Paul Show.” 

. 

Seven years in prison, including a 
spell at New York's Sing Sing for armed 
robbery, inspired Miguel Pinero, 27, to 
become Broadway’s first Puerto Rican 
playwright. For writing Short Eyes 
(TIME, April 8), based on his experienc- 
es behind bars, Pifero walked away with 
this year’s New York Drama Critics’ 
Circle Award for the best American 
play. Last week, however, it seemed that 
Pinero might be germinating a new plot 
Approaching a subway token booth in 
a downtown Manhattan station around 
12:35 .a.m., he was overtaken by a swarm 
of youths, who vaulted the token turn- 
stiles and boarded a train. When the 
token seller cursed them as “Spanish 
trash,” Pifiero let loose with a few oaths 
of his own. Picked up by a transit cop 
on a charge of harassment, Miguel got 
rather more attention than he had bar- 
gained for. A marijuana joint found in 
his dungarees pocket earned him a mi- 
nor charge of carrying drugs 
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tastes good like a cigarette should. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health sra.ns 5, REVNOLOS tonA 
20 mg.“tar”, 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report MAR.'74 
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THAT ELEGANT STRAIGHT: ar 
A A legend in ‘its own tine ») ys 





The Car: Bs 
the 1931 Cord L-29 All-Weather Sedan with 
front-wheel drive. Its beauty won prize after prize 
in European motor shows of the early °30’s. 


The Whiskey: 

that elegant straight-8, Walker's DeLuxe. 
Smoothly impressive bourbon made trom choicest 
grain and aged 8 years to perfect maturity. 


\ legend in its own time. 


WALKERS é 
DELUXE 


That elegant straight-6 
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Man's link 
to Nature 
is paper. 


creating Nature is one of man’s never- 
ending searches. He can use her materials to 
produce tough, steel teeth. And while he 
cannot create tomatoes, even in a test tube, 
he can duplicate their likeness on paper. 

The kind of prestige papers made by Con- 
solidated. The kind that let you put your 
corporation’s best face forward because they 
offer you a complete line from which to 
choose. Made by the only major specialist 
in enamel printing papers. 

Find out what these extraordinary papers 
can do for your corporate communications. 

k your printer to call his Consolidated 


Merchant for free test sheets of one of our 
papers. Then, on your next printing order, 
have the paper run and get an on-the-press 
comparison, You'll actually see the difference. 

Meanwhile, we'll be glad to send you a 
print quality demonstration on one of our 
prestige papers —CENTURA OFFSET ENAMEL. 


the Specialist 

in enamel 
printing papers. 
Consolidated Papers, Inc 


General Offices 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis 








States on Skates 


In some states the highway patrol 
Officially classifies him as a pedestrian. 
In others he is designated “bicycle.” 
Actually, Clint Shaw is a man who is 
roller-skating across the U.S. from New 
York to Los Angeles, a 3,100-mile od- 
yssey that he began May 4 and aims 
to complete in 56 days. An engaging, 
superbly conditioned ironworker from 
Victoria, British Columbia, Shaw, 32, 
who is 6 ft. 1 in., weighs 198 Ibs. and 
resembles Clint Eastwood, skates about 
twelve hours at a stretch and has logged 
as much as 78 miles a day. Previously, 
he had cross-skated Canada (4,900 
miles), a feat that earned him an entry 
in the Guinness Book of World Rec- 
ords as the world’s longest distance 
roller. 

Shaw is convoyed by Andy Tur- 
ner, a home-town pal driving a green 
and white Ford camper in which the 
skater eats at least five meals a day 
(steak, hamburger or eggs). He has been 
getting a hero's greeting at small towns 
en route. He has also been treated at 
three hospitals for blisters and muscle 
strains. In Flora, IIl., where TIME’s Dick 
Woodbury first caught up with the long- 





SKATER CLINT SHAW IN MIDWEST 
With the grace of a slalom skier. 
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distance roller, Shaw was made 
an honorary citizen by the 
mayor. In most towns he is be- 
sieged by autograph seekers 
and frequently treated toa free 
dinner by local worthies. By 
last weekend, after rolling 
across rough subsidiary roads 
in Missouri (he is often re- 
fused permission to skate on 
interstate highways, which 
would cut his time consider- 
ably), he reached Tulsa, Okla., 
by his reckoning the exact 
mid-point in his journey. He 
may also have surpassed Hugh 
Hefner as the world’s biggest 
Pepsi-Cola guzzler. Pepsi not 
only put up $1,500 for the trip 
but also staked the skater to 
all the pop he could drink, pro- 
vided that he attire himself in 
Pepsi T shirts. 

The marathon is a fright- 
ening contest of wits between 
Shaw and speeding cars and trucks. On 
back roads, under a sultry sun, he fre- 
quently got enmired in melting tar. Also, 
everywhere, there are dogs, yelping and 
nipping at the rolling hero as if he 
were absconding with the Alpo. He car- 
ries a rosary in his left pocket. “I do 
pray a lot when I'm out there on the 
highways,” he says. “Anything can hap- 
pen out there.” Vehicles are continually 
bearing down on him, and eluding them 
requires a special dexterity and alert- 
ness, Says Shaw: “Anyone who thinks 
it’s all fun out there is crazy. I may 
look like a clown, but it’s always a life- 
or-death situation.” 

Giant Strides. On a clear stretch 
of highway, Shaw skates with the grace 
of a slalom skier or dancer. With giant 
strides of legs and arms, head high, he 
races westward through the cornfields. 
One clearly senses that there is more 
driving him on than the headlines in 
local papers. For Shaw, there is an- 
other dimension of reality out there on 
the great American asphalt. “Coming 
down a long hill with the wind at your 
back and the road to yourself is a high,” 
Shaw says. “It’s a thrill ydu never for- 
get.” He sees considerable wildlife and 
often flushes pheasants. 

On less exciting stretches, he passes 
the time by thinking up doggerel (sam- 
ple lines: “Roads have a beginning/ Say, 
don’t we all?/ Some roads are long, some 
people are tall/ ... All roads come to 
an end/ And the same applies to us, 
my friend”). He has also written a song 
entitled Superskater, which he hopes to 
sell to a country-music producer. He 
may not get a golden record, but he is al- 
ready assured of some distinction. He is 
a cinch to make his second entry in the 
Guinness Book of World Records, and 
will donate his skates to the Smithsonian 
for exhibition in Washington. 


DUTCH DOWNTOWN DOODLEBUG 


SABEL EN DANIELS 


The Witkars of 
Amsterdam 


It looks like a cross between a golf 
cart and a moon buggy. It is popularly 
known as “the flying bathtub” and “the 
top hat on wheels.” Its real name is Wit- 
kar—Dutch for white car—and it may 
just prove to be the biggest advance in 
inner-city transportation since trolleys 
took over from velocipedes. 

Invented by an Amsterdam engi- 
neer named Luud Schimmelpennink 
—apparently no kin to the Dutch cigar 
manufacturer of that name—Witkar is 
a two-seater, drive-it-yourself electric 
vehicle. It purrs peacefully at up to 20 
m.p.h. and 2.4 miles between strategi- 
cally located stations where it can be re- 
charged in five minutes. There will be 
15 in July, and eventually Amsterdam's 
burghers plan to have a fleet of 1,500 of 
the buggies in the central city. 

The Witkar cooperative already has 
1,500 enthusiastic members who have 
paid $15 each for membership and a key 
that both unlocks the car from a post at 
a recharging station and signals a com- 
puter to begin charging the account of 
the proper driver. Rather than paying 
a mileage rate, renters will be billed at 
a rate of 34¢ a minute, an arrangement 
designed to keep them moving as rap- 
idly as possible. The Witkar is not only 
nonpolluting but also practical for 
downtown transportation—three of the 
Witkars occupy the space taken by a 
standard-sized European sedan—and it 
costs less than half as much as a taxi 
for the average trip. Next, Inventor 
Schimmelpennink, something of a 
Dutch Don Quixote, hopes to convert 
some abandoned windmills so his white 
chargers can be charged up by nonpol- 
luting energy sources. 
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The Bloke Who Is 
Doing Everything 


For a man who is a classic clown, 
hoofer, hit lyricist (Georgy Girl), pop- 
music headliner and Shakespearean 
actor, Jim Dale began with a simple am- 
bition. When he was nine, his father took 
him to a London music hall. “We sat 
up in the gods [top balcony], and ev- 
eryone onstage looked an inch high,” 
Dale recalls. “But I was looking at the 
audience. I never saw 2,000 people laugh 
before, and I felt so happy for that little 
bloke onstage. I thought then: What I 
want to do is make people laugh.” 

Dale has accomplished his goal, but 
he is emphatically not a little bloke 





aptation of Moliére’s classic farce, Les 
Fourberies de Scapin, he keeps the eve- 
ning fresh with the pleasure of his com- 
pany. For one thing, he is a flirt. He 
vamps fellow actors even as they trade 
invectives. But the audience gets his 
most collusive winks and slanted asides. 

Rubber Doll. By now he is pretty 
sure of a good reception, but he has nev- 
er taken anything for granted. He 
flopped with his first audience, the 
Northamptonshire clan of 53 among 
whom he grew up. “I wasn'ta natural co- 
median. I was not funny at home. I en- 
tered talent contests, but usually the girl 
in the ballet dress won.” Not even this 
humiliation was lost on Dale. He took 
ballet lessons, along with a course in “ec- 
centric dancing”—an ourré British art 


JEAN-PIERRE LAFFONT—-SYGMA 


DALE IN BROADWAY DRESSING ROOM, MIRRORED WITH FAMILY SNAPSHOTS 
“What could | be by the time | was 70?” 


onstage. Currently starring in Scapino 
(TIME, June 3), he is the spring season’s 
biggest sensation—over, under, beside, 
beneath, across, atop and flat on his back 
upon the Broadway stage. Tall and 
lanky, he seems endowed with a flamin- 
go’s limbs—concave knees; one-legged, 
plumb-line balance; flapping, winglike 
arms. Playing the duplicitous Neapol- 
itan servant Scapino involves at least as 
much acrobatics as acting. At one point 
he keels over from the edge of a 10-ft 
platform, grabs onto a hanging rope just 
before his feet leave the edge, and con- 
tinues his dialogue suspended in perfect 
parallel to the floor, belly up and legs 
languidly crossed 

But Dale, 38, does not depend on 
gymnastics. He is one of the rare per- 
formers whose magnetism fills every 
cubic inch of the house while his eyes 
count it. Working from a slapdash ad- 


70 


that Dale describes as “learning to move 
the body as if it had no joints, like an 
India rubber doll.” 

At 16 the dogged Dale joined a tour- 
ing music-hall company as a fifth- 
banana comic. “I was no good, but I 
learned a lot,” says Jim. He adds rather 
chillingly: “There is something about 
walking offstage with no one clapping 
that forces you to think.” 

Many young men would think their 
way into another line of work, but Dale 
diversified into rock singing. “I had my 
own little amplifier and guitar,” he re- 
members—Dale is full of dry, self-dep- 
recatory anecdotes. “What I did not re- 
alize was that it was a receiver too. 
Suddenly in the middle of a song, out 
would come, ‘Zebra 2, Zebra 2, go im- 
mediately to Pimlico Road.’ It made 
quite a contrast to folk-rock.” 

A mélange of show business careers 


followed, some of them successful. Dale 
cut a few records, but “after a while that 
got boring.” He followed with a six- 
month spin as a disc jockey, spent two 
years as host of a daytime TV comedy 
show and wrote songs for films like Geor- 
gy Girl and Shalako. He also played a 
variety of antic characters in 13 films 
in the Carry On ... series, and there he 
perfected his tumble-down, knockabout 
maneuvers. “Falling is an art,” he says. 
“It’s a matter of relaxing and of know- 
ing which part of the body will take the 
fall best. Otherwise you smash yourself 
badly.” In fact, he has. In a London rep- 
ertory performance of Scapino last year, 
he missed his Tarzan-like lunge for the 
rope and broke his heel. For the next 
few performances he played the show 
in a leg cast and a wheelchair. “Just like 
a joust,” he recalls fondly. 

Comic Kaleidoscope. One kind of 
clowning that Dale had not considered 
was Shakespearean. He had not even 
read the plays when, in 1966, Director 
Frank Dunlop called to ask him to do 
The Winter's Tale at the Edinburgh Fes- 
tival. “I said, “No, I can’t do that.’ He 
said, ‘How the bloody hell do you know 
you can’t do it?’ I turned to my wife 
and told her, ‘This guy I don’t even know 
is swearing at me because I won't do 
Shakespeare.’ ” But Shakespeare he did, 
later joining the National Theater, 
where he has played Lancelot Gobbo 
in Sir Laurence Olivier’s revival of The 
Merchant of Venice, in The Captain of 
Képenick with Paul Scofield and the lead 
in Peter Nichols’ The National Health 

Dale has been married for 17 years 
and is the father of four. “My wife Tri- 
cia, she’s the oldest. The children are Be- 
linda, 16, Murray, 14, Adam, 12, and 
Toby, who will be 10 this year if we let 
him.” Because of his family, Dale is un- 
decided about the onslaught of Amer- 
ican offers since his Scapino triumph 
“Tam very selfish about family,” he says. 
“T have only another few years until the 
children leave.” Then, too, Director 
Dunlop is talking about a possible Jim 
Dale Henry V. 

Maybe, but the kaleidoscope of com- 
edy that is Jim Dale keeps on shifting 
Right now he is more enthusiastic about 
doing another Days of Wine and Roses 
He explains, “If I can crawl as a clown 
and make them laugh, it should not take 
much more to crawl as an alcoholic and 
make them cry.” 

He will probably play both warrior 
and drunk. In fact, he is a quiet, ambi- 
tious realist. “I want to cram everything 
into my life. I think it goes back to what 
I started with. I was nothing as a person 
and I had nothing. What could I be by 
the time I was 70? I thought, I am going 
to live. I don’t want anything left at the 
end that I wanted to do. I want the mar- 
velous knowledge that when I am fin- 
ished, I have done everything.” 
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ets your business. 


More than 6,000 independent 
insurance agents handle Crum & Forster's 
property and casualty insurance and a lot of 
other companies as well. 

This means you can get expert, 
professional advice on insurance from a truly 
objective source —an insurance agent who has 
no particular obligation to any one insurance 
company. The kind of objective advice you 
expect from a doctor or lawyer. 

An independent agent can sit down 
with you and carefully examine your situation 


and then figure out which company’s policies or 
programs will give you the most for your money. 


And that’s what you really want. 


Richard L. Willis 
Independent Insurance Agent 
Williams-Manny Agency 
Rockford, Illinois 


How can you get in touch with a 
good independent agent? It’s simple. Call 
800-447-4700 toll-free (in Illinois, 800-322-4400). 
We will give you the name of an independent 
agent near you who represents us and other 
insurance companies. 

We're glad to recommend him, even 
though he may not always recommend us. 


CRUM < FORSTER 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 


THE POLICY MAKERS. 


Administrative Headquarters: Morris Township, New Jersey 07960 








Stratford Solution 


A summer drama festival can be de- 
fined as a green field where Shakespeare 
meets an army of clever directors—and 
often loses. For playgoers tired of see- 
ing their Much Ado About Nothing in 
Teddy Roosevelt costumes and Troilus 
and Cressida outfitted in Confederate 
grays and Union blues, the 22nd Strat- 
ford Canada festival offers two solutions. 
the littlke-known worst of Shakespeare 
and the little-known best of Moliére. 
The second alternative is infinitely at- 
tractive, starting with the visual sense 
of the word. 

For The Imaginary Invalid, Direc- 
tor Jean Gascon has framed adroitly 
what is in essence a portrait. He has po- 
sitioned the malingering Argan (Wil- 
liam Hutt) exactly at stage center on a 
brocade chair—a seedy tyrant’s throne 
for a little kingdom of hypochondria. 
Hutt clutches his mangy fur robe about 
him like a security blanket. A red snot- 
rag, dangling from one pocket, signals 
the color of his hysteria. His face is pure 
Daumier caricature, built around the 
downcurve of a mouth conditioned by 
only the most vile-tasting medicine—a 
mouth determined against any evidence 
to expect the worst from life 





























The geometry of Tanya Moisei- 
witsch’s set places Hutt between a skel- 
eton on his right and a spinet on his 
left, perfectly balancing Moliére’s inten- 
tions: to rattle tragedy’s bones with one 
hand while trilling comic grace notes 
with the other. Unfortunately, Gascon, 
Hutt and company allow the spinet 
—wildly jazzed up—to take over the eve- 
ning. They mug and yuk it up. 

And they are half right. Plots to Mo- 
ligre were only conventions. The joy of 
the game was the almost vaudevillian 
exercise of all the resources of theater: 
music, dance and slapstick. A devotee 
of mimes and tumblers, a performer 
himself, Moliere composed sight gags 
like a 17th century Chaplin. 

Still, Moliére is more than the sum 
of his pratfalls. He makes an audience 
laugh at what has made him cry. Stut- 
tering and stammering, Argan is finally 
raging, not at his fellow characters or 
the audience but at his own mortality. 

Moliére was playing the role of Ar- 
gan at the time of his death. His chron- 
ic hiccups, which he converted into stage 
business—a trouper works with what he 
is given—had by then turned into a 
racking cough. He was Argan proved 
right—imaginary invalids become real 
ones in the end. But this is just what Mo- 





The cube 
beats the circle 8 tol. 


No bulky round tray could match 








ROBERT C RAGSDALE 


WILLIAM HUTT IN THE IMAGINARY INVALID 
Don’t shoot the spinet player. 


ligre knew all along, and this is just what 
the Stratford production neglects. The 
moral for the great Moliére revival of 
the ‘70s is this: Don’t shoot the spinet 
player, but leave room for the skeletons’ 
danse macabre 

Like Moliére, Shakespeare was a 
player before he was a playwright. But 
nobody would guess it from Love’s La- 
bour’s Lost. Here is Shakespeare as a 
Bright Young Man putting conceits, 


























the compact Bell & Howell’ Slide 
Cube™ cartridge system for storage 
convenience. That's obvious. 

What isn't so obvious is how 
easy the ingenious Slide Cube 
system is to use. You owe it to 
yourself to try one out. 

Just take your next roll of 
processed slides to your Bell & 
Howell dealer and drop the slides 
into a Slide Cube cartridge. See how 
fast and easy it loads. Notice how 
easily the Slide Cube cartridge 

keeps your slides organized 
by subject and projector- 


"Slide Cube 
cartridges store 
slides in about 
the space of 80-slide 
round trays. 
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Of BetteHowe 


The Bell & Howell 
Slide Cube Projector. 
Simply Ingenious. 


ready. And, at a lower slide storage 
cost than round trays. 

Then place the cartridge ona 
handsome compact Slide Cube™ 
projector. Note how the projector's 
exclusive preview-edit station 
enables you to preview each slide 
before it's shown and reposition it if 
necessary. Try all the controls. A 
simple turn of the elevation knob 
centers the image on your screen 
quickly and easily. Now, isn't that 
the kind of slide projector you 
really feel at ease with? 

Try one out soon. See why the 
cube beats the circle all 
down the line. 
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the old bugaboo. 


The fact is: coal-burning power 
plants are not hopeless polluters. 


The damaging misconception that 
a coal-burning power plant can't 
be a good neighbor — can't be 
compatible with the environment— 
has caused many to write off coal, 
our most abundant most available 
fuel. 


The fact is that only two things 
are necessary. First, a willingness 
to invest millions of dollars in pol- 
lution controls. Such as high effi- 
ciency electrostatic precipitators 
to eliminate fly ash emissions. 


And cooling towers where 
needed to safeguard water quality. 
To eliminate the discharge of heat 
into adjacent waterways. 


The second is the availability of 
low-sulfur coal. Like the gigantic 
reserves the U.S. Government 
owns in the West. 


Release this clean low-sulfur 
coal—the people's coal — and 
power plants equipped with avail- 
able controls can meet today’s 
stringent environmental standards. 


More electricity can then be gen- 
erated by coal instead of precious 
oil and gas. 


And electricity can be used to 
perform many tasks currently the 
unnecessary burden of short sup- 
ply oil and gas. 


Coal is an important key to the 
solution of our energy problems. 
The low-sulfur coal in the West is 
an important key to scotching the 
mind-closing misconception that 
coal-burning power plants always 
pollute. 


Because they don't! 







America has more coal 
than the Middle East 
has oil. Let's dig it! 


FV ETS 


American Electric Power System 


Appalachian Power Co . Indiana & Michigan Electric Co., Kentucky Power Co., Kingsport Power Co., Michigan Power Co , Onio Power Co, Wheeling Electric Co. 





Measure your Bourbon 
against Benchmark. 
And taste what a difference 
Seagram craftsmanship 
makes. 


All the know-how, all the experience, all the 
painstaking craftsmanship that went into 
creating Benchmark is meaningless — unless you, 
ast sieytiaeleeMelulel comme-tel-Jeyucet Cm seCmaa tlie 

So taste Benchmark. 

It’s not enough for us to tell you how good it is. 
You have to find that out for yourself. 


Seagram’s Benchmark Premium Bourbon. 
“Measure your Bourbon against it?’ 


Seagrams 


BENCHMAR* 


ala! 
PREMIUM BOURBO 


NTUCKY orp 


SEAGRAM'S BENCHMARK KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY. 86 PROOF. JOSEPH E. SEAGRAM & SONS, LOU SVILLE, KY 
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THE THEATER 


puns and sonnets in other Bright Young 
Men’s mouths. When not strutting their 
foppish pedantry, these athletes of 
wordplay—led by the King of Navarre 
—turn into the kind of sighing lovers 
who seem destined to carve their ini- 
tials on the cardboard trees of a thou- 
sand Elizabethan stage forests 

This, then, is a boy’s rehearsal for 
what the playwright man would do in 
As You Like It. But what a work of the- 
atrical grace Michael Bawtree has fash- 
ioned out of all the artifice! The obvi- 
ous temptation would be to bury the 
verbiage under antics. But good lines are 
scrupulously respected, the hyperboles 
cast off like arpeggios. Without missing 
a joke, Bawtree plays for something sub- 
tler—a humor that permits, above all, 
modulations into the lyrical, his favor- 
ite key. In the finely staged entrances 
and exits, the elegant circlings of wits 
and their ladies, here is theater as so- 
phisticated as a minuet by Mozart 

If Love's Labour's Lost anticipates 
As You Like It, Pericles anticipates 
The Tempest. Shipwrecks are what pass 


ROBERT C. RAGSOALE 


NICHOLAS PENNELL AS PERICLES 
A certain epic dash. 


for plots here as the pseudoclassical 
hero washes up, island by island, it 
seems, across the Aegean and the Med- 
iterranean, losing and finally regaining 
his wife and daughter in the process 
Before their reunion, the wife becomes 
presumably the only matron in a tem- 
ple of vestal virgins, the daughter cer- 
tainly the only virgin in a_ brothel 
—peaks of survival which may outdo 
even Pericles’ own. Shakespeare, the 
scholars say, wrote only the last three 
acts, and perhaps ought to be forgiven 
for them 

The Stratford company, if it has 
not quite triumphed, has brought its 
subject matter to a worthy draw. It 
has avoided embarrassment—a small 
miracle in itself. The cast is good-look- 
ing in its various bathing costumes. A 
certain epic dash fills the air. What 
more could Shakespeare and that oth- 
er scribbler ask? ® Melvin Maddocks 
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It was your participation and attendance that helped make the annual Detroit Scout-O- 
Rama '74 such a success. Hopefully you had as good a time as we did. Scouting will 
continue to grow, offering new and exciting opportunities for the members of tomorrow's 
generation. But it can do so only with your support. And you've given us that. 

Thank you. 














Toyota Corolla 1600. 


Passenger assist grip. 
Tinted glass 


4-speed transmission 


Inside hood release 








Power front disc brakes 


Deluxe wheel covers / 


What’s all this stuff? Heavens, no. At no extra cost. 
Fancy extras that cost What you see is what Because all these nice 
a fancy price? you get on the Corolla 1600. _ things are standard. 





Fully endowed. 


Front reclining bucket seats 










Rear window defogger 


Vinyl interior 


Scoggin pile carpeting 
‘Steél reinforced doors 


Whitewall tires 


/, 

So you see, you don’t Get yourself a penny- It’s fully endowed except 
have to pay a high price for pinching, gas-squeezing for one little thing. 
a car with high standards. Toyota Corolla 1600. Its underdeveloped price. 


See how much car your money can buy. 


TOYOTA 


Small car specialists for 40 years. 
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A Famous Project 


It is the largest, most awesome geo- 
logical feature on the face of the earth 
a 40,000-mile-long, quake-prone chain 
of mountains and valleys that winds 
around the planet like the stitching on 
a baseball. Yet because most of this mid- 
ocean ridge system lies deep beneath the 
waves, little is known about how its ac- 
tivity affects the formation of mineral 
deposits, changes the ocean floor and 
even causes the slow movement of en- 
tire continents. During the next three 
months French and American scientists 
hope to learn much more about the mys- 
terious undersea area by prowling the 
depths some 200 miles southwest of the 
Azores. Their goal: the exploration of a 
small section of the great volcanic rift 
valley that cleaves the Atlantic Ocean 
bottom almost all the way from the Arc- 
tic to Antarctica. 

Inky Darkness. The expedition is 
part of Project FAMOUS (for French- 
American Mid-Ocean Undersea Study), 
and is the climactic phase of a three- 
year international program. It will in- 
volve some 60 dives in three of the 
world’s most extraordinary undersea 
ships: the U.S. Navy's tiny Alvin,* op- 
erated by the Woods Hole Oceano- 
graphic Institution, and the French 
submersibles Archiméde 


deep-diving 
and Cyana 





Each dive should be an adventure 


*Best known for locating a lost H-bomb off Spain 
in 1966 


straight from Jules Verne. As the subs 
plunge two miles down, they will de- 
scend into a world of inky darkness 
where even their powerful spotlights will 
be unable to penetrate more than a few 
dozen feet. Pressure will be great enough 
(about 2 tons per sq. in.) to crush ordi- 
nary submarines. Indeed, the scientists 
have already had a preview of the proj- 
ect’s perils. Last summer, during prelim- 
inary surveying, the Archiméde crashed 
into rocks several times when it was 
tossed about by the strong bottom cur- 
rents. The little sub had another close 
call when a small electrical fire filled the 
crew chamber with smoke and caused 
the premature release of ballast, sending 
the sub soaring rapidly to the surface. 
Even so, researchers seem unworried. 
Says Geologist Xavier Le Pichon, the 
chief French scientist: “The worst that 
could happen would be getting stuck un- 
der an overhanging cliff. But with three 
submersible craft in operation, we can 
come to one another's aid.” 

The potential payoff makes the risks 
seem worthwhile. The mid-Atlantic rift 
valley that the subs will probe is the 
place “where the earth’s crust is cre- 
ated,” says Chief U.S. Scientist James 
Heirtzler of Woods Hole. According to 
the revolutionary new view of geology 
called “plate tectonics,” the earth’s out- 
er shell consists not of a single solid mass 
but of half a dozen or so giant 
plates on top of which the con- 
tinents drift like extremely 
slow-moving ice floes. It was 





the gradual outpouring of lava from deep 
within the earth’s mantle along the mid- 
Atlantic rift valley that began to split 
North America from Europe, Africa 
and South America some 225 million 
years ago. Even now, as fresh material 
attaches itself to the plates, the conti- 
nents are being pushed apart at a bare- 
ly perceptible rate of an inch or less a 
year. Project FAMOUS should not only 
provide further understanding of this 
sea-floor spreading, as it is called, but 
also shed new light on associated geo- 
logical events along the ridge. 

Live Earth. Oceanographers have 
already gained new insights into the cre- 
ation of valuable mineral deposits, in- 
cluding copper, manganese and chro- 
mite. One theory, says Geologist Wilfred 
Bryan of Woods Hole, is that sea water 
circulating through fractures in the 
ridge’s rock formations may carry off 
some of these minerals and concentrate 
them elsewhere. By learning more about 
such elusive processes, scientists may 
some day be able to predict the loca- 
tion of minerals in more accessible re- 
gions of the ocean. Says Geologist-Diver 
Robert Ballard of Woods Hole: “The 
earth is alive. If we can understand how 
it works, if we can understand its psy- 
che, we can then go about looking for 
its resources in a more efficient and sen- 
sible manner.” 
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dial direct on 
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New York to San Francisco. 
Seattle to Boston. 
Cleveland to Los Angeles. 
Pittsburgh to San Diego. 


Any weekday, for $1.45 plus tax (less for shorter distances), you can 
dial your own three-minute out-of-state call to anywhere in the U.S., 
except Alaska and Hawaii. The rate is good from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
Monday through Friday. Rates are even lower after 5 p.m., and all 
weekend long. We're talking about direct-dial station-to-station calls 
completed from a home or office phone without operator assistance. Lic Dene is th 
Also calls placed with an operator from those same phones where Koel thine te ae 4H next 
direct-dialing facilities are not available. Dial-direct rates do not apply est thing fo being inere. 
to person-to-person, coin, hotel-guest, credit-card, or collect calls, or to 

calls charged to another number, because an operator must assist on 

such calls. So Monday, or Tuesday, or any day, dial it yourself and save. 





100 Centuries Ahead 


According to the Club of Rome's 
highly pessimistic and widely quoted re- 
port, The Limits to Growth, mankind 
faces worldwide famine, pollution and 
fuel shortages within the next century. 
More recently, less apocalyptic prophets 
like Economist Robert Heilbroner have 
taken a dim view of man’s future. To 
British Science Writer Adrian Berry, to- 
morrow is not all that bleak. In a forth- 
coming book, The Next Ten Thousand 
Years (Saturday Review Press/E.P. 
Dutton; $8.95), Berry boldly predicts 
that technology will confound the 
prophets of doomsday. What is more, 
he says, mankind will eventually reach 
out to tap the resources of the entire so- 
lar system and, ultimately, the far reach- 
es of the galaxy. 

For Berry, the Apollo moon land- 
ings and the Skylab missions are only 
the first small steps. He predicts that by 
the next century, attempts will be made 
to establish lunar bases—perhaps as as- 
tronomical observatories unhampered 
by the earth’s obscuring atmosphere. 
Mining and other industrial activities 
will soon follow. Eventually there may 
be “low-gravity” lunar hospitals, where 
ailing limbs and organs would be under 
less strain than on the earth. 

Colonizing Venus. But mankind's 
increasing needs will soon take him be- 
yond the moon to the nearby planets. 
Even Venus, with a surface temperature 
of nearly 1,000° F. and a thick atmo- 
sphere consisting largely of carbon di- 
oxide, will not, says Berry, intimidate 
2lst century scientists. He notes that 
there is already a proposal to inject into 
the atmosphere of Venus hardy algae 
that feed on carbon dioxide. This would 
liberate oxygen, let heat escape from the 
planet’s surface, and cause condensed 
water vapor to fall as rain. Oceans would 
form, plants could take root and grow, 
and Venus would be ready for coloniz- 
ers from earth. 

Later, before Venus becomes too 
crowded, earthlings might begin to build 
space cities—at first in orbit around the 
earth, then around the sun, perhaps us- 
ing the minerals of the asteroid belt. But 
soon, even these resources will be ex- 
hausted, and the solution may well be 
to dismantle the giant planet Jupiter. 
How? Berry recalls a mind-boggling 
scheme to speed up Jupiter’s rotation 
enough to tear off chunks of the planet; 
they would then be assembled in a thick 
band in orbit around the sun. The de- 
bris would reflect useful solar energy 
back toward earth and could also be 
used for human settlement. 

For every problem he foresees, Ber- 
ry has a glib but imaginative solution. 
He is convinced that if Homo sapiens 
could travel the long road from the first 
primitive experiments with agriculture 
to industrialization and space travel in 
less than 10,000 years, a comparable ad- 
vance can surely be made during the 
next 100 centuries. 
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Pasty Taste 


HUCKLEBERRY FINN 
Directed by J. LEE THOMPSON 
Screenplay by ROBERT 8. SHERMAN and 
RICHARD M. SHERMAN 


It is safe to assume that Louisa May 
Alcott would have approved of this new 
screen version of Huckleberry Finn. “If 
Mr. Clemens cannot think of something 
better to tell our pure-minded lads and 
lasses,”’ she said about his raffish novel, 
“he had better stop writing.” Seeming 
to take the prim spirit of her outrage 
for their shaping force, the people in- 
volved with this movie have sanitized 
Huck’s language and turned him into a 
nearly perfect little gent. 

Other refinements abound. “There's 
no way in 1974 we could give a black 
man the precise dialogue Twain gave 
him,” commented co-Scenarist Richard 
Sherman. “First of all, nobody in the au- 
dience would understand him if he used 
the stereotypical dialogue—Ah’s gwine 
down de ribah’—so we had to handle 
the language and the attitude. We had 
to sustain the dignity of the man.” He 
and his brother Robert proceeded to el- 
evate the slave's image by altering his 
name (he is Nigger Jim no longer, just 









plain Jim) and giving him a couple of 
songs to sing. “Gotta get away to Cai- 
ro/Ai-ro/Illinois!” he croons brightly 
with Huck as they pole their way up- 
stream toward freedom and a sound- 
track record album. 

Huck himself (Jeff East) has been 
changed into a sort of homespun civil 
rights worker who comes easily to his vi- 
sion of the brotherhood of man. “Why, 
Jim!” he exclaims, looking at the slave's 
wounded neck. “Your blood’s red same 
as mine!” Twain’s Huck, it will be re- 
called, was a good deal troubled by mat- 
ters of conscience, and it took him most 
of the book to wrestle down the acquired 
prejudices of Southern boyhood. Hardly 
a doubt stirs this Huck, of course. He is 
a real nice boy from the very start 
—maybe just the littlest bit mischievous 
—and besides, everyone here keeps him 
busy singing. 

Along with the script, the Sherman 
brothers (Mary Poppins, Tom Sawyer) 
have supplied a typically cankerous 
score. Director J. Lee Thompson (The 
Guns of Navarone) performs his task 
with the requisite banality, although 
there is considerable strength in Paul 
Winfield’s performance as Jim and some 
smoothly flowing, elegant camera work 
by Laszlo Kovacs. This current adap- 





EAST & WINFIELD IN HUCKLEBERRY 
Upstream toward an album. 


tation (turned out under the auspices of 
the Reader's Digest) represents at least 
the fourth effort to bring Huckleberry 
Finn to the screen, and once again Huck 
has been smothered by the pasty good 
taste from which he always tried to es- 
cape. There is no reason why a funny, 
fierce movie could not be made from 
the book. For the present, though, you 
still do not know Huck and Jim with- 
out you have read a book by the 
name of The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn. ® Jay Cocks 
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Gloom over Miami 


THE STOOLIE 
Directed by JOHN G. AVILDSEN 
Screenplay by EUGENE PRICE, LARRY 
ALEXANDER and MARC B. RAY 


In this affable, unambitious movie, 
Nightclub Comedian Jackie Mason ap- 
pears as a grubby police informer named 
Roger Pittman, who heads for Miami 
and a big time with $7,500 from the 
police contingency fund. Brogan (Dan 
Frazer), the cop who lent Roger the 
money as a means to trap a crook, lights 
out after him. With a couple of days’ 
head start, though, Roger is already 
spending like crazy. He installs himself 
in an expensive hotel room, acquires an 
eye-numbing resort wardrobe and falls 
in love with a lonely number from Long 
Island (Marcia Jean Kurtz) 

The Stoolie has a good, gaudy eye 
for the excesses of Miami style. It is 
pleasant enough idling through places 
like the Parrot Jungle, which features 
birds who roller-skate, and a nightclub 
for the aged, where a singer named Pep- 
py Fields exhorts her audience to think 
young. The trouble is that there is a plot 
to be got over, and one that hangs heav- 
ily indeed. 

Roger has spent nearly all the 7,500 
bucks, so when Brogan tracks him down 
he has almost nothing to return. The 
stoolie, the cop and the girl friend then 


form an unlikely trio, trying to figure a 
means to make the money back. There 
is a final burst of sentimentality that 
manages to promise both happy futures 
and just deserts. It also reveals the 
sappy foundation beneath the movie's 
superficially tough exterior, like a stand- 
up comic who spikes his patter with a 


tear. BJ.C. 
Near-Miss 

THE MIDNIGHT MAN 

Directed and Written by ROLAND KIBBEE 
and BURT LANCASTER 


The Midnight Man is neither an ex- 
otic spy stalking the romantic capitals 
of the espionage world nor a menacing 
psychopath stalking some picturesque 
Gothic mansion. Rather, he is a weary 
night watchman, working the lobster 
shift at a backwater college, who has 
the misfortune to discover a murdered 
coed on his rounds. Jim Slade is a one- 
time top cop who has just done time for 
killing his cheating wife and has taken 
this job only because it is the closest 
thing to police work the parole board 
will allow. Portrayed by Burt Lancaster 
—who is turning into an attractive, 
hard-working actor as superstardom 
fades—he is a functionary trying to sup- 
press his old hunter's instincts in order 
to keep his job security intact. 

There are a number of other inter- 





BURT LANCASTER IN MIDNIGHT 
On the lobster shift. 


esting figures: arrogant professors with 
tenured status in this obscure academic 
grove, a family of backwoods sadists who 
rent their muscles to various malefac- 
tors, a parole officer (Susan Clark) whose 
sexiness doesn’t quite fit her job cate- 
gory, a good-ole-boy campus cop (Cam- 
eron Mitchell) who is a lot shrewder 
than he acts. Together they almost man- 
age to create a memorable, if not ex- 
actly original portrait of petty pretense 
and ambition in a small town. 
Unfortunately, the movie's good in- 
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CINEMA 


tentions are undone by a script that gets 
bogged down in a needlessly overcom- 
plex plot. What is good in the film is con- 
stantly lost in a tedious exposition. It is 
as if the movie's makers—including 
Lancaster, who functions as co-director 

never recognized that what was truly 
worthwhile in their work was back- 
ground, atmosphere and the social di- 
agram ofa town. ® Richard Schickel 


Bat Bites 


CHOSEN SURVIVORS 

Directed by SUTTON ROLEY 
Screenplay by H.8. CROSS and 
JOE REB MOFFLY 


This is one of a currently fash- 
ionable Hollywood genre known as the 
disaster movie (TIME, June 10). No 
one, it seems, is left alive on earth 

dat ole debble thermonuclear disaster 
(shades of On the Beach and The World, 
the Flesh and the Devil) has struck 
again. Deep in a cave, eleven computer- 
selected citizens, each with some tal- 
ent useful to get the world spinning 
again, await word that the radiation 
level on the surface is survivable. Mean- 
time, they share a coed dorm, done up 
by a grateful government in its most 
lavish 200/ style. A prerecorded tele- 
vision tape keeps urging them to start 
group therapy sessions, and considering 
the speed with which they start gnaw- 
ing away at each other's vitals, that is 
not a bad idea 

Unfortunately, another faction is 
trying to gnaw away impartially at all 
of them, without regard to race, creed, 
color or state of mental health. It is a 
herd of vampire bats, who are under- 
standably annoyed at the way their 
neighborhood is being run down. They 
are rather more clever than you would 
give them credit for—short-circuiting 
the lights at will, squirming through air- 
conditioning ducts to bite the folks good 
night. After a while, indeed, one begins 
to suspect that they had a chaw or two 
on the wiring of the computer that 
picked this lot of survival candidates 
There are more neurotics among them 
than a random sampling of subway rid- 
ers would probably produce, and they 
are not very clever with their hands, ei- 
ther. In various skirmishes the percent- 
age of bat casualties is far lower than 
that of the human 

The script has one major surprise 
in it, but that apparently exhausted 
the writers, leaving them no energy to 
work the characters up even to the cus- 
tomarily low average of cheapie sci-fi 
entertainments. Director Roley does not 
enhance audience involvement by 
shooting everything through a diffusion 
filter. Obviously derived from The Birds, 
Chosen Survivors is also strictly for them 
Or maybe for the made-for-TV movie 
market, where most of the cast—Jack- 
ie Cooper, Alex Cord, Richard Jaeck- 
el, Bradford Dillman, Diana Muldaur 
—customarily find work. BRS. 
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MONEY 


The Petrocurrency Peril 


The oil-supply emergency ended 
this spring with the lifting of the Arab 
petroleum embargo, but a different kind 
of world oil crisis is approaching with 
onrushing speed. It is a potential mon- 
ey crisis caused by the quadrupling of 
oil prices orchestrated last fall and win- 
ter by the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries. The threat that 
these increases pose to world financial 
mechanisms absorbed much of the at- 
tention of bankers and government of- 
ficials from the U.S., Europe and Japan 
who gathered in Williamsburg, Va., last 
week, but their deliberations produced 
no clear solution. 

The dimensions of the threat are 
simply stated. This year the twelve OPEC 
countries stand to run up a trade sur- 
plus of $65 billion, v. a mere $7 billion 
last year, and the money will come out 
of the financial hide of the rest of the 
world, Underdeveloped countries that 
do not happen to be oil producers, such 
as India, Kenya and Bangladesh, could 
run up a combined trade deficit of $20 
billion or more—if they can beg or bor- 
row the money to pay for oil. The in- 
dustrialized nations of the non-Commu- 
nist world, which enjoyed a combined 
trade surplus of $12 billion last year, 
likely will swing this year to a deficit of 
around $40 billion. 

Costly Debts. Financing such enor- 
mous deficits puts a heavy strain on the 
Western banking system. Already, 
many European nations are having to 
borrow at interest rates of 10% or so to 
pay for their oil. Though most have good 
credit, Italy recently had trouble rais- 
ing $1.2 billion; it wound up borrowing 
from no fewer than 110 banks. Franz As- 
chinger, economic adviser of the Swiss 
Bank Corp., warns that over the next 
eight years “the accumulated debt [of 
the industrialized oil-burning nations] 
would be $400 billion with annual in- 
terest payments of $30 billion.” 

European bankers worry that some 
day one government, most likely Italy's, 
will default on paying interest on its 
loans, putting several banks under and 
setting off a Continent-wide banking 
panic. Even if that is avoided, the most 
strapped nations will be sorely tempted 
to cut their imports of non-petroleum 
goods so that they can save cash to pay 
for the oil, a strategy that could cripple 
world trade. Italy in April did in fact 
clamp restrictions on many non-oil im- 
ports, to the anger of its eight partners 
in the European Common Market, who 
fortunately did not follow suit. 

The solution is to somehow “recy- 
cle” the oil money—or, more bluntly, 
get it back from the oil producers in the 
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form of purchases, loans and invest- 
ments. It is fairly easy in the case of 
four oil producers, Algeria, Indonesia, 
Iran and Venezuela, which have large 
populations and ambitious industrializa- 
tion plans. They can be counted on to 
spend much of their wealth buying goods 
and services from the U.S., Europe and 
Japan. But the richest oil producers, Sau- 
di Arabia, Kuwait, the United Arab 
Emirates and Libya, have small popu- 





derstandably reluctant to make long- 
term loans out of money that may be 
swiftly snatched away. Indeed, the Arab 
strategy carries its own danger: that bil- 
lions in Arab cash switching suddenly 
out of one currency into another could 
set off an international monetary crisis 

Several ways out of the bind are un- 
der consideration. H. Johannes Wittev- 
een, managing director of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, is setting up an 
“oil facility” that would accept deposits 
from oil producers and lend the money 
at bargain rates of about 7% interest to 
nations that have trouble paying for pe- 
troleum. Unfortunately, he has collected 
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ARAB DEPOSITOR IN VAULT AREA OF ALAHLI BANK IN KUWAIT 
A different kind of oil crisis is speeding closer. 


lations and preindustrial economies; 
they can spend on imports only a mi- 
nor part of the $100 billion oil revenues 
that they will collect this year. 

So far, the Arabs have been reluc- 
tant to put their excess cash into long- 
term investments, where it would help 
stabilize world finance. Western stocks 
and bonds, they believe, do not pay 
enough to be a good hedge against sky- 
rocketing inflation, and real estate hold- 
ings could be seized by Western gov- 
ernments. Instead, the Arabs have been 
putting most of their money into the 
shortest-term investments possible: U.S 
Treasury bills, New York and London 
bank certificates of deposit, and Euro- 
dollar bank accounts—many of them 
“call” accounts from which the money 
may be withdrawn instantly without ad- 
vance notice. That is a form of recy- 
cling that does little good; banks are un- 


pledges for only $3 billion in deposits, an 
amount far too small to be of much help 

Some European countries want to 
quadruple the $42.22-an-ounce “offi- 
cial” price of the gold stored in their cen- 
tral banks, putting it about in line with 
the free-market price of gold. That 
would in effect give Italy more than $10 
billion, and France almost $13 billion, of 
new reserves to cover oil deficits. The 
U.S. opposes the idea, fearing that it 
might help restore gold to an unwarrant- 
ed special position in world monetary af- 
fairs. Some highly technical compromis- 
es have been suggested that would hold 
the official price in theory while allow- 
ing countries in effect to pay for oil with 
revalued gold—a sensible idea 

The best solution of all might be for 
the Arabs to launch a massive program 
of loans and aid to poor countries that 
have no oil. The poor countries could 
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then build up their economies with 
heavy purchases of industrial goods and 
machinery from the U.S., Europe and 
Japan. But the Arabs so far have shown 
little interest in helping the Third 
World. Perhaps that attitude will 
change, and the reluctance to make 
long-term investments in the industri- 
alized world will diminish as the Arabs 
become more sophisticated in handling 
immense wealth. The question is wheth- 
er achange in attitudes will come quick- 
ly enough to avoid bankruptcy for some 
of the Arabs’ best customers. 


LABOR 
The Mouse That Roared 


Among its other baleful accomplish- 
ments, inflation last week shattered 
more than a half-century of labor peace 
in the men’s clothing industry. The 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, one of 
the nation’s quietest unions, called its 
first major strike since 1921; 110,000 
union members walked off their jobs 
making tailored men’s and boys’ suits, 
topcoats and overcoats at more than 700 
plants in 30 states. They include facil- 
ities of such well-known companies as 
Hart Schaffner & Marx, Phillips-Van 
Heusen and Kayser-Roth. Many strik- 
ers were so unprepared for the trans- 
formation of their union from mouse to 
lion that some locals felt compelled to 
conduct informal crash courses to brief 
them on strike duties, and full-dress 
picketing was delayed for a day at some 
plants because union leaders had for- 
gotten to have placards printed. 

That so peaceful a union should sud- 
denly turn militant underscores the om- 
inous strains that inflation is setting up 
in labor-management relations after a 
long period of worker docility. The strik- 
ers, who include cloth cutters, button- 
hole makers, sewing-machine operators, 
pattern makers and tailors, now earn an 
average of $3.60 an hour, or roughly 
$135a week. They are demanding an in- 
crease of $1.10 an hour, or a startling 
30%, over three years—50O¢ the first 
year, and 30¢ for each of the next two 
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Shattering a half-century of peace. 


On top of that, the Amalgamated de- 
mands an escalator clause that would 
raise wages further as the cost of living 
increases. Union President Murray H. 
Finley has not yet produced a precise 
formula, but he rejects a management 
proposal that seems less than serious. It 
calls for paying a kind of inflation div- 
idend in the third year of a new contract 
—but only if prices climb by more than 
a phenomenal 20% over the first two 
years. Says Finley: “ Management has no 
conception of the depth of workers’ feel- 
ings in 1974. Skilled workers are find- 
ing it hard to support their families.” 
Plunging Sales. Management ne- 
gotiators, headed by Chester Kessler, 
president of the Clothing Manufacturers 
Association, contend that increases of 
the size the union is asking would send 
suit prices soaring and open the way to 
even more foreign competition from Eu- 
rope, Canada and Japan. Moreover, a 
years-long style trend toward slacks, 
sports shirts and other casual wear has 


First National, from 11%% to 11.6%, 


Interest Rates Top Out 


The rocketing rise of interest rates 
(TIME, June 10) has clobbered the hous- 
ing industry, dried up funds for many 
companies and generally disrupted the 
entire economy. Last week it appeared 
finally to top out; indeed, banks’ prime 
rate, or basic charge on business loans, 
began inching down. Manhattan’s First 
National City Bank trimmed its prime 
a quarter of a point, to 11%%, as did 
Southwest Bank of St. Louis and First 
National of Miami. Two Midwestern 
banks with the nation’s highest prime 
rates also made reductions: Chicago's 
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and Lansing’s Michigan National, from 
11%% to 114%. The lowest prime rate 
was posted by Boston’s small Harbor 
National Bank: 11%, down half a point. 

Those rates are still oppressively 
high, and it is anyone’s guess how much 
farther they might come down and how 
soon. But the cuts had a tonic effect on 
businessmen and investors, who have 
been starved for any kind of good news 
On the stock market, the Dow Jones in- 
dustrial average bounded up 19 points 
on Monday, 15 on Wednesday, and by 
the close of trading Friday had leaped 
§2 points for the week to 854 


so hurt suitmakers that they say they 
cannot afford a substantial wage in- 
crease. Plummeting sales have reduced 
the number of men’s suits produced from 
a high of 21.8 million units in 1965 to 
16.7 million last year. At week’s end 
both sides were meeting in Washington 
with Federal Mediator W.J. Usery Jr., 
but there were no signs of an imminent 
settlement. 

The union’s tough new stand is part- 
ly due to President Finley, elected in 
1972 to succeed Jacob Potofsky, who 
headed the Amalgamated for almost 30 
years and built a record of statesmanlike 
conciliation. Finley needs to make a 
strong showing in his first major nego- 
tiation. But on a deeper level, the strike 
points up a cruel dilemma that is likely 
to roil labor-management bargaining in- 
creasingly: workers’ pay has indeed fall- 
en behind the pace of price rises, and 
they can make a strong case for large in- 
creases—but those increases add to the 
inflationary pressure. 


INVESTMENT 


Felix the Fixer 


Has Felix the Fixer done it again? 
No one can yet say for sure, not even 
Felix G. Rohatyn, the 46-year-old Aus- 
trian-born partner in the New York in- 
vestment-banking firm of Lazard Fréres 
& Co. But Rohatyn has at least got the 
machinery started for a complicated and 
inventive deal between Textron Inc. and 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. that will add 
new luster to Lazard Fréres’ reputation 
as masters of the art of rescuing falter- 
ing corporate giants by arranging merg- 
ers, reorganizations or financial aid. 
Says one Rohatyn admirer in the trea- 
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ROHATYN OF LAZARD FRERES 
The deal of the decade? 


surer’s office of a large corporation: “If 
he pulls it off, it will be the investment 
banking deal of the decade.” 

Last week Rohatyn moved a step 
closer to bringing it off. The Lockheed 
and Textron boards approved a plan for 
Textron to buy 45% of Lockheed’s stock 
for $85 million. The two will not merge, 
but Textron Chairman G, William Mill- 
er, a 49-year-old lawyer, is to become 
chairman of Lockheed as well, thus 
heading two companies that had total 
1973 sales of almost $5 billion; Lock- 
heed Chairman Daniel J. Haughton, 62. 
would step down to vice chairman. Oth- 
er terms, some still subject to revision 
major banks are being asked to convert 
$275 million in loans to Lockheed into 
preferred stock in the company and to 
extend $375 million in additional cred- 
it to Lockheed at an initial fire-sale in- 
terest rate of 4%. Most troublesome is 
the condition that airlines will have to 
convert options on 45 Lockheed TriStar 
jetliners to firm orders by Nov. 30—one 
that Textron stipulated must be met be- 
fore it will finally go ahead with the deal 

Salvage Crew. Though Rohatyn 
knows better than anyone that he still 
faces a skyful of troubles converting 
these plans into actuality, he takes an ar- 
tistic pleasure in having even conceived 
them. “It was very satisfying from an 
aesthetic point of view,” he told TIME 
Correspondent John Tompkins. “The 
structure that we evolved is almost like 
a clockwork mechanism. It is not going 
to start until all the pieces are in place, 
but when it starts it is going to run very 
well.” 

Such financial legerdemain has be- 
come a specialty of Lazard and Roha- 
tyn since the late 1960s, when Lazard 
Chairman Andre Meyer turned pessi- 
mistic about the future of conventional 
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investment banking (basically, the un- 
derwriting of stock and bond issues) and 
decided to diversify. Lazard, the Amer- 
ican arm of an international firm that 
also has offices in London and Paris, 
pushed into investments in oil wells, cat- 
tle herds and California vineyards, and 
organized a “mergers and reorganiza- 
tions” group—a kind of financial sal- 
vage crew—under Rohatyn 

The section has had great success 
In 1967 Lazard Partner Stanley De J 
Osborne arranged the merger with Mc- 
Donnell Aircraft that kept Douglas Air- 
craft from going under; later, Partner 
Howard S. Kniffin helped Boise Cascade 
spin off a number of enterprises in mo- 
bile homes and chemicals that were 
doing little for it but lose money. Mey- 
er, still active at 75, last week headed 
off a threatened proxy fight at the Sig- 
nal Cos. (shipping, Mack trucks, radio 
stations, the California Angels baseball 
team) by getting an Italian investment 
group to buy a major interest. 

The chief fixer, however, is unques- 
tionably Rohatyn, who has spent his en- 
tire 25-year professional career with La- 
zard. Rohatyn worked out many of the 
mergers that turned International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph into a behemoth 
conglomerate—for fees to Lazard that 
ranged up to $1 million—and in 1970 
he headed the New York Stock Ex- 
change crisis committee that saved 
scores of Big Board brokerages from go- 
ing bust. His chief assets seem to be 
imagination in conceiving a deal and 
candor and patience in explaining it to 
the prospective partners. “You always 
have to divide it into the business side 
and the human side,” he says. “If from 
a business view there is a real need, then 
you have to make a judgment whether 
the people are emotionally up to doing 
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the thing” (a reference to the fact that 
in any merger or reorganization, a chief 
executive usually has to move aside for 
someone else). 

Rohatyn has had his failures too. He 
was instrumental in talking Texas Cen- 
timillionaire H. Ross Perot into pump- 
ing millions into the brokerage firm of 
duPont Glore Forgan, an adventure that 
ended unhappily a few months ago when 
Perot’s Wall Street interests, reorganized 
into duPont Walston Inc., went out of 
business. He admits that the Lazard 
team spends 70% of its time working 
out deals that never come off. But if he 
can firm up the Textron-Lockheed deal, 
he can count on being offered countless 
others, not all of which he will accept 
A few years ago, he rejected a feeler to 
try to save L.O.S., Bernard Cornfeld’s 
since-foundered mutual-fund empire 
Says Rohatyn, expressing a European 
point of view: “A great firm is known 
by the business it can turn down.” 


COLOMBIA 


The Green Elephant 


In Colombia, which produces almost 
all the world’s emeralds, the gems lie so 
close to the earth’s surface that they have 
been turned up by foraging pigs. Yet 
from the viewpoint of the government's 
supposed emerald monopoly, most of the 
stones might as well be buried beyond 
reach. The real rulers of the jungle-mat- 
ted minefields are the esmeralderos (em- 
erald buccaneers); they buy and steal il- 
legally mined stones, smuggle them out 
engage in endless shootouts and wind 
up with most of the estimated $150 mil- 
lion that global sales of Colombian em- 
eralds generate each year. Fed up, the 





EMERALD DEALERS AT WORK ON BOGOTA'S 14TH STREET 
Pigs turn them up and even the guards get rich. 
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government closed most of its money- 
losing mines last year and invited bids 
for concessions to operate its richest de- 
posits. Not one company or consortium 
would touch the offer with a ten-foot 
pick, even though world demand for em- 
erald jewelry has grown voracious. 

Last week Ecominas, the state min- 
ing corporation, again tried to sell off 
concessions to its major mines and this 
time got nibbles from two companies, 
Mineros Colombianos and Exber Ltd. 
But the companies refused to make firm 
commitments until the government of- 
fered better terms. One discouragement 
to brisk bidding was an Ecominas de- 
mand that private operators collectively 
guarantee to pay the government a min- 
imum of $21 million for the first year 
and up to $35 million annually by the 
fifth year. Many companies also held 
back from bidding because of justified 
fear of the mining zone’s raging violence. 

Tropical Klondike. The illegal em- 
erald trade has slowed somewhat since 
last July, when the government sent in 
an army division to seal off the biggest 
mining area and root out thousands of 
squatters, grifters and smugglers who 
had turned the zone into a kind of trop- 
ical Klondike. Yet many prospectors 
continue to slip by the army patrols, hole 
up in caves by day and dig for emeralds 
through the night with the help of 
masked flashlights. The army itself is 
not immune to emerald fever. Says Wil- 
lis Bronkie, one of Bogota’s biggest and 
most successful emerald dealers: “one of 
the best jobs in the army is commander 
of that post out in the zone. I know sev- 
eral men who came back very rich.” 

Criminals continue to smuggle out 
stones, and hijacking is common. The 
shoulders of the main road between the 
mining zone and Bogota are dotted with 
crosses that mark the graves of those 
who lost their lives and their booty to 
pistol-packing esmeralderos. Last year, 
for example, a gang called La Pesada 
(the Heavy Mob) held up a caravan of 
smugglers working for El Ganso (the 
Goose), took their emeralds, and ma- 
chine-gunned five of them to death. 

Along Bogota’s 14th Street, the trad- 
ing center for small-time dealers, illegal- 
ly mined emeralds are openly hawked 
on the sidewalks or in seedy bars and 
backrooms. The esmeralderos sell the 
better gems to major dealers or big inter- 
national combines, which smuggle them 
out by light planes from Colombia's hun- 
dreds of private airstrips. The biggest 
emerald buyers by far in recent years 
have been the Japanese, who have 
bought an estimated $300 million worth 
since 1967. Prices for emeralds in Japan 
have more than doubled in the past two 
years, and a dealer can be assured of at 
least a 20% profit on even an inferior 
stone. But none of that does much to help 
the Colombian government. It must ei- 
ther find a way to quash the esmeralde- 
ros or accept the frustrating fact that its 
vast gem deposits add up to nothing 
more than a green elephant 
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EYECATCHERS 


Woodcock in’76 

After the United Auto Workers’ bi- 
ennial convention in Los Angeles cli- 
maxed last week, the 3,000 delegates 
crowded to the podium to congratulate 
Leonard Woodcock, 63, on his election 
to a third term as president of the 
powerful 1.4 million-member 
union. But the solidarity was 
deceptive: only 24 hours ear- 
lier, tempers had flared in a 
free-swinging floor debate 
over his re-election. 

Woodcock, a_ reserved 
and owlish unionist, asked for 
a change in the U.A.W. con- 
stitution extending the terms 
of all officers from two years 
to three. That way, he can 
be sure of heading union ne- 
gotiators through their next 
round of bargaining with the 
auto companies in 1976—just 
before he reaches the manda- 
tory retirement age of 65. He had the 
votes to push the change through, but 
not before listening to some unusually 
sharp criticism. Many delegates opposed 
the idea of an officer’s hanging on to 
power; others objected to having a pres- 
ident who would have to retire immedi- 
ately after the 1976 bargaining and thus 
would not “have responsibility for the 
mess of pottage he sells us.” Some dele- 
gates also noted privately that the 
union’s younger members tend to see 
Woodcock (and other top U.A.W. offi- 
cials) as being management-oriented. 
That may not coincide with the opinion 
of the auto executives, from whom 
Woodcock wrung an 11.6% wage in- 
crease in last year’s negotiations, and 
who now will have to face him across the 
bargaining table one more time. 





A Bureaucratic Surprise 


Given the Nixon Administration's 
bland record on consumerism, the ap- 
pointment last year of Richard O. Simp- 
son, 44, to head the new Consumer Prod- 
uct Safety Commission caused no great 
expectations. But Simpson confounded 
the skeptics by taking on the job of pro- 
tecting the public against dangerous 
merchandise with surprising vigor and 
independence. The CPsc 
has just raised loud protests 
from traditionalists by ban- 
ning all firecrackers begin- 
ning next week—thus muting 
the Fourth of July. The com- 
mission is now scrimmaging 
with the management of the 
National Football League 
over whether to bar artificial 
turf in stadiums; falling on 
plastic turf, players complain, 
causes injuries far more se- 
vere than those resulting 
from being tackled on grass. 

Simpson, whose home is 
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in Oakland, Calif., is an unassuming 
self-made millionaire who founded and 
sold an electronics firm, then joined the 
Commerce Department five years ago. 
At CPSC he quickly outraged White 
House staffers by choosing his top assis- 
tants without touching base with the 
President. When the Civil Service Com- 
mission refused to approve his appoint- 
ments, he hired all five people involved 
as “consultants.” Says Simp- 
son: “We're not a captive of 
anybody.” Under Simpson, 
the CPSC has moved against 
exploding soda-pop bottles, 
easily shattered glass doors, 
poorly wired electrical appli- 
ances. In its first year of oper- 
ation the CPSC has forced a 
total of 15 million product 
units off the market for repair 
or replacement. 


Active Image 


Anything in the US. re- 
motely equal to Japan's Kei- 
danren, or Federation of Economic Or- 
ganizations, would generate nightmares 
for federal trustbusters and apoplexy in 
Ralph Nader. Keidanren raises money 
for the ruling Liberal Democrats and 
functions as the governing body for the 
interlocking Japanese business empire. 
It has no legal authority to tell its 110 
trade and industrial-association mem- 
bers what to do. But its 
policy “guidelines” are 
rarely ignored. Lately, 
though, Keidanren has 
been accused by environ- 
mentalists of failing to 
stop pollution, and by 
consumerists of allowing 
prices to leap. 

Shoring up Keidan- 
ren’s image is the first 
order of business for its 
new president, former 
Toshiba Electric Chair- 
man Toshiwo Doko. At 77 
—only three years young- 
er than his predecessor 
—Doko continues Keidanren’s tradition 
of gerontocracy. But he is a man of ac- 
tion who skippered the recovery of 
Ishikawajima-Harima Heavy Industries 
(shipbuilding), then switched to Toshiba 
in 1965 and led its resurgence from a 
deep plunge into debt. 

Doko employs a manage- 
ment style that is character- 
ized by self-spun homilies 
Sample: “Act instead of 
thinking it over. Only action 
produces ideas.” Doko’s ac- 
tions are expected to be in 
tune with the consensus of 
Keidanren’s hierarchy. The 
federation’s first resolution 
under his leadership called 
for a lifting of the selective 
price freeze that the govern- 
ment imposed during the en- 
ergy crisis. 
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Trick or Treatment? 


Though she lives in the San Fran- 
cisco suburb of Tiburon, 30-year-old 
Susan Greene is hardly the typical sub- 
urban housewife. A graduate of Cornell 
University, she has traveled extensively 
with her husband (a Ph.D. in Southeast 
Asian studies), taught school, back- 
packed in the California mountains and, 
as she freely admits, had sexual rela- 
tions for a fee with two dozen different 
men during the past year. Despite her 
professional extramarital activity, Susan 
is not a prostitute. She is a “sex sur- 
rogate’—a paid partner for men who 
are being treated for sexual difficulties. 

The idea of using surrogates to help 
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SUSAN GREENE & PATIENT 
Taking up where Dr. Masters left off. 


alleviate such problems as premature 
ejaculation and impotency was devel- 
oped by Dr. William Masters, co-author 
of the pioneering study Human Sexual 
Response. At his St. Louis sex clinic in 
the late 1950s, Masters enlisted women 
to work as sex partners with unmarried 
male patients under the guidance of 
therapists. The program proved success- 
ful. Over an eleven-year period, Mas- 
ters and his partner Virginia Johnson 
provided surrogates for about 50 men; 
the treatment overcame impotency 
problems for at least five years in 75% 
of the cases. 

In 1970 the St. Louis clinic stopped 
using surrogates for a variety of reasons 
—not the least of which was a lawsuit 
against Masters brought by the irate hus- 
band of an alleged surrogate. Masters re- 
grets having had to give up the surro- 
gate therapy. “The success statistics with 
single impotent males have completely 
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reversed,” he says. “We now have a fail- 
ure rate of 70% to 75%.” 

But other sex therapists have taken 
up where Masters and Johnson left off. 
Susan Greene, for instance, is one of 
three women at the Berkeley Sex Ther- 
apy Group, run by five psychologists 
near the University of California cam- 
pus. In the Los Angeles area, at least 30 
psychologists and psychiatrists refer pa- 
tients to surrogates, including two men 
who work with women who have dif- 
ficulty achieving orgasm. There are also 
a few surrogates in the New York area. 

Sensate Focus. Early sessions usu- 
ally involve touching and massaging, 
along with talk between patient and sur- 
rogate about sexual likes and dislikes. 
The objective: to overcome in males 
what Los Angeles Sex Therapist Wil- 
liam Hartman calls “performance anx- 
iety.” Later sessions advance to genital 
contact, mutual stroking and eventually 
penetration. The emphasis is not so 
much on achieving orgasm as on reach- 
ing a state of bodily awareness that some 
surrogates call “sensate focus.” In the 
$2,180 program offered by the Berkeley 
group, each of ten 24-hour sessions with 
the surrogate is followed by an hour’s 
meeting of patient, surrogate and psy- 
chologist. The surrogate’s share of the 
take is $110 per session; the psychologist 
gets $90, plus $180 for the initial 
consultation. 

Surrogates tend to be serious, well- 
educated women in their late 30s or 
early 40s who approach their work with 
missionary-like zeal. “We are very pro- 
fessional. At all times I am giving so 
much information, it is very difficult for 
a man to think of me in any other way 
than as a therapist or teacher,” says Los 
Angeles’ Beverly Engel. Explains L.A.’s 
Sylvia Kars: “We work with dysfunc- 
tional clients in a slow, well-construct- 
ed program of therapy that may extend 
over many months.” 

Some sex experts have doubts about 
the practice. They point out an impor- 
tant similarity between surrogates and 
prostitutes besides the fact that they are 
paid for their time. Their services leave 
unresolved the emotional problems that 
are often at the heart of sexual difficul- 
ties. “A guy may be able to have sex 
with a surrogate,” says Dr. John O’Con- 
nor, head of the sex therapy program 
at New York’s Columbia Presbyterian 
Medical Center, “but what happens 
when he wants to have sex with his part- 
ner?” Adds Dr. Helen Kaplan, author 
of The New Sex Therapy, who directs a 
similar program at New York Hospital’s 
Payne Whitney Clinic: “Lonely people 
can be helped by surrogates, but I would 
try to work in psychotherapy to figure 
out why the person is so lonely. We have 
to get humanity and eroticism back into 
sex. You can’t do that if you pay some- 
one $100 to go to bed with you.” 


Wages and Women 


Equal pay for equal work is a fa- 
miliar slogan of the women’s lib move- 
ment. It has also been the law of the 
land for large companies for a decade, 
but a law that was little noted nor long 
remembered. Last week the U.S. Su- 
preme Court decided its first sex-dis- 
crimination wage case, and five of the 
“Nine Old Men” handed down a ruling 
that should be a sharp spur for indus- 
tries to up women’s wages. 

The case involved Corning Glass 
Works. In the late 1920s, plants in New 
York and Pennsylvania began using au- 
tomatic production and needed night- 
shift inspectors for the glassware and 
other items. The states’ laws prohibited 
women from working evenings, and in 
order to induce men to do so, they were 
paid twice as much as women day in- 
spectors. Even after women were al- 
lowed to work nights, the custom of hir- 
ing only men persisted. Though the wage 
difference shrank, the night inspectors 
continued to get higher pay. The Su- 
preme Court has now concluded that the 
situation “reflected a job market in 
which Corning could pay women less 
than men for the same work””—just what 
the 1963 Equal Pay Act was trying to 
cure. Across-the-board night-shift dif- 
ferentials are O.K., said the court, but 
not differentials “based upon sex.” 

The court also concluded that the 
slighted women were entitled to back 
pay. At one plant, for instance, an in- 
dividual woman who had worked as an 
inspector will collect an average of 
$780, and the full tab to Corning is ex- 
pected to be at least $600,000. 

Similar Suits. Such awards may be- 
come a trend. Two weeks ago, the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Co. set- 
tled a similar suit by agreeing to pay 
$30 million to 25,000 managerial-em- 
ployee victims of discrimination—most 
of them women. And in 1973 AT&T 
also agreed to pay $45.7 million to at 
least 36,000 nonmanagement employ- 
ees. Last week, with federal investigators 
looking over their shoulders, Rutgers 
University officials revealed that $375,- 
000 is being paid to women and minor- 
ity-group faculty members who have 
been receiving lower salaries than white 
male colleagues. A Bethlehem Steel 
plant in Maryland is now facing a suit 
raising equal-pay questions, and a 
spokeswoman for the National Organi- 
zation of Women says that other busi- 
nesses likely to have the same problem 
are retail stores, banks, and textile and 
electronics manufacturers. If all that 
remedying does occur, it should begin 
to change the present ratio of pay scales. 
According to a recent Labor Depart- 
ment study of jobs, women who do work 
similar to men’s earn 60¢ for every $1 
earned by their male equals. 
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We've dared Don Rickles to 
try to criticize National Car 
Rental. And when Don tested our 
National-Hilton 4-day weekend 
we really left him speechless. 

At participating National 
locations (including our Hilton 
Livery offices in Hilton Hotels) 
Don found we can turn any- 


ss body’s weekend 








intO a mini- 
vacation. Here's 
how it works. 

= To start, we 
will rent you a Buick Century 
or similar-sized fine car for 


To reserve your Cal 
your Hilton Hote! 


vacation. Or call your travel agent to arrang 
able only at Hilton Livery locations. Rate 
check-in. *If you wish t 
Saturday night free. © National Car Re 
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and the Middle East its Europcar.) 
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only $58. You can pick up the 
car after Thursday 6 P.M. and 
return it by Monday 6 P.M. The 
first 500 miles are free. Only 12¢ 
a mile after that. You pay for 
the gas you use. All we ask is 
that the car is returned to 
the city where you 
rented it? 

But that’s just the 
beginning. With 
every National 4-day 
weekend you get a @ 
certificate good for 
one free night at a 
participating Hilton 
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National-Hilton 4-day weekend." 
Our mini-vacation 


left Don Rickles speechless. 


Hotel.”* (You pay for Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday, we'll give 
you Sunday night free*). And of 
course, at Hilton you'll be sure 
to find everything youd ex- 
pect from a great hotel. 
Make your next week- 
end trip a National- 
Hilton 4-day week- 
end. Whena deal is 
so good it leaves 
Don Rickles 
) speechless, you 
| know you can't 
afford to pass it 
up. 


at National call 800-328-4567 toll free. In Minnesota call 612-830-2345 collect. To reserve 
room Just call your nearest Hilton reservation service office. Ask for the Hilton Livery mini- 
e for both car and room! In Southern California 4-day weekend avail- 
$58 and 200 free miles— 12¢ a mile after that.’*Certificate must be 
O stay for 3 nights you pay for Thursday and Friday. We'll give you 
ntal System, Inc.,1974 (in Canada it's Tilden Rent-a-car: in Europe, Africa 








New Start in Stuttgart 


When Choreographer John Cranko 
choked to death in a freak accident last 
year before the horrified eyes of his 
Stuttgart Ballet Company, he left the 
troupe orphaned of its guiding spirit. 
Now the state and city fathers, whose 
liberal subsidies underwrite an interna- 
tional company that is one of Germa- 
ny’s most alluring cultural ornaments, 
have chosen American Choreographer 
Glen Tetley to plot new directions to- 
ward modern dance. Tetley does not 
take over as full-time director until au- 
tumn, but last weekend he premiéred 
his ballet Gemini with his new compa- 
ny. Judging by the opening night ova- 
tions, Stuttgart is delighted with its 
choice. 

The ballet is a bravura double pas 
de deux using four of the company’s top 


dancers. The dramatic Brazilian prima 
ballerina Marcia Haydée is partnered 
with the ebullient American Richard 
Cragun. Joyce Cuoco, who was discov- 
ered at Radio City Music Hall, dances 
with Egon Madsen from Denmark 
They appear on an empty, side-lit stage 
in salmon-pink Lycra leotards shining 
like a second and highly sensual mer- 
maid skin. Hans Werner Henze’s Third 
Symphony, in turn compressed, then ex- 
plosive, provides the cerebral score 

For 26 intense minutes, the dancers 
flit and fit around and into each other 
like a set of oiled and animated cork- 
screws inspired by the Kama Sutra. Al- 
though the form is that of classical 
dance, the positions are not. They are 
an exploration of every inch of space 
on the stage and around the dancers 
themselves. Haydée oozes elegantly 
across the floor on her bottom like a geo- 
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MARCIA HAYDEE, RICHARD CRAGUN, JOYCE CUOCO, EGON MADSEN IN GEMINI 
Animated corkscrews inspired by the Kama Sutra. 


metric snake, slithering effortlessly up- 
ward, feet first and legs spread, over Cra- 
gun’s waiting shoulders. Tetley amaz- 
ingly seems to have taught his dancers 
how to bow their hips into trompe l'oeil 
convex forms. The two couples slide 
through a visual glissando of sexual ex- 
ercises so explicit yet so subtle in ex- 
ecution that the intimacies never shock 
—except perhaps with the revelation of 
the extreme possibilities of what a danc- 
er’s body can be made to do. 

Tetley is determined to link mod- 
ern techniques with classical form 
—hence the title Gemini. The ballet’s 
main fault lies in the intensity with 
which Tetley states his position. Neither 
dancers nor audience have time to catch 
their breath for reflection on the extrem- 
ities of motion and emotion to which 
they are constantly pushed. And Tetley 
is too new to the company to take full- 
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est advantage of the dancers’ contrasting 
personalities—for example, Haydée’s 
Latin passion with Cuoco’s sinuous Cal- 
ifornia cool 

As a statement of intentions from a 
self-described “Gemini person,” the bal- 
let flows directly from Tetley’s twin- 
track career. Born 48 years ago in Cleve- 
land, he took classical training, then 
studied modern dance with Martha Gra- 
ham and Hanya Holm. In Europe since 
1962, he has worked mainly with the 
Netherlands Dance Theater. There his 
most publicized work was Mutations, an 
hour-long essay on aggression that end- 
ed with the dancers literally stripped 
bare 

At Stuttgart, Tetley plans to keep 
Cranko’s ballets—such as Eugene One- 
gin and The Taming of the Shrew—as a 
mainstay, but depart from his predeces- 
sor’s emphasis on character and plot in 


favor of his own exploration of emotion. 
Gemini has already started the compa- 
ny in a new period of discovery as ex- 
haustive and possibly as creative as the 


Crankoera ® Lawrence Malkin 


Barber of Boston 


Sarah Caldwell is that kooky, rotund 
lady in Boston who thinks she knows 
how to put on opera. Sarah is forever rac- 
ing round town, scrounging money from 
her merchant friends to pay off some 
irate truckers or meet an impending 
payroll. A woman possessed, and some- 
times distracted, by her mission, she 
once drove home in the wee hours after 
an exhausting rehearsal, discovered for 
the umpteenth time that she had lost 
her keys, checked into a nearby motel 
for a quick snooze, then walked out and 
forgot to pay. Her mother recently of- 
fered her $1,000 in cash if she would 
only get her hair done for an opening 
night; Sarah had no time. She would be 
the despair of all her friends and col- 
leagues, if they did not love her so. 

They love Caldwell because she does 
indeed know how to put on opera. As a 
producer and director, she has long since 
proved her wit, good taste and knack 
for motivating stage people. She has also 
emerged in the past few seasons as an 
uncommonly gifted conductor who wad- 
dies to the podium through the audience 
(there is no other approach in Boston’s 
Orpheum Theater, an old vaudeville and 
movie house), slumps down into a can- 
vas director’s chair, then cajoles the 
dickens out of her pickup orchestra. All 
these talents were in evidence last week 
as Caldwell’s Opera Company of Bos- 
ton concluded its 16th season with Ros- 
sini’s The Barber of Seville 

War Horse. The Barber of Seville? 
What is Sarah Caldwell doing with a 
war horse like that, when she could be 
scoring musicological points by dredging 
up, say, Cornelius’ The Barber of Bagh- 
dad? She is doing what any savvy im- 
presario would do—playing to her 
strength. When a loyal Caldwellite like 
Beverly Sills is willing to sing her first 
Rosina, and that master of operatic dis- 
guise Donald Gramm is equally eager 
to sing Bartolo, the savvy thing to do is 
put on The Barber of Seville. 

Beyond such essentially show busi- 
ness concerns, Caldwell was operating 
on the premise that beneath the breast 
of the war horse beats the heart ofa thor- 
oughbred. The Barber ranks as a 19th 
century buffa masterpiece because its 
music is so innately ingratiating and so 
illustrative of both character and comic 
situation. Figaro’s patter aria Largo al 
factotum (*"Feeegaro! Feeegaro!”) quick- 
ly defines him as one of the most lik- 
able hustlers in all opera. Rosina’s Una 
voce poco fa is a song of such poise and 
bravura style as to remove all doubt that 
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she will get her man, Count Almaviva. 

It is Caldwell’s special gift to trust 
the music and take its humor seriously 
Her gags never intrude on purely mu- 
sical moments, but when they come they 
are fresh and funny. Figaro enters not 
from the wings but from: the audience, 
beginning the Largo al factotum at about 
row S. In the lesson scene Rosina hits a 
high C and the glass in Bartolo’s hand 
shatters. During the Act II storm, Bar- 
tolo’s hat and umbrella are swept sky- 
ward by the wind (on a wire, of course) 

Cocktail Chatter. Soprano Sills has 
spent so much time lately portraying 
tragic Queens and nutty ladies that one 
tends to forget that she is a comedienne 
too. Her double takes, sarcastic gestures, 
needling glances and knowing swoons 
would be a scenario all by themselves, 
were it not for the fact that all the while 
she is tossing off virtuoso vocal fioriture 
as though they were cocktail chatter 
The Figaro of Baritone Alan Titus is a 
suave quickstepper, lacking only the vo- 
cal weight and heightened authority that 
should come when he adds to his 28 
years. The Bartolo of Bass-Baritone 
Gramm, 47, lacks nothing at all. It is a 
compendium of wit, slapstick, humanity 
and buffo style 

In short, another triumph for Sarah 
Caldwell. Without question she is the 
most adventurous producer of opera in 
America today. Schoenberg’s Moses und 
Aron and Luigi Nono’s /ntolleranza are 
but two of the works she has given U.S 
premiéres. This season she conquered 
the musical and dramatic predicaments 
that abound in Prokofiev’s four-hour 
epic War and Peace. Her Barber of Se- 
ville suggests that she may not be just 
the most courageous all-round talent in 
American opera but the best. When is 
Boston going to get her out of the Or- 
pheum and give her the permanent 
home she deserves? ® William Bender 


BOSTON OPERA'S SARAH CALDWELL 














FRANK BOBO, THE YOUNG MAN SAMPLING 
THE MASH, is the first Jack Daniel stiller who's no kin 


to a Motlow. 


Lem Tolley (the other man) learned to still whiskey from 
his uncle Lem Motlow, who learned all he knew from 

his uncle, Jack Daniel. And Mr. Tolley handed down all 
his knowledge to young Frank, the 
head stiller at Jack Daniel’s today. CHARCOAL 
Here in the hollow, folks say Frank MELLOWED 
has learned his lessons so well 

he even looks like a Motlow. 
Well, we don’t know about that. 
But we're sure glad he makes 


whiskey like one. 





Tennessee Whiskey + 90 Proof + Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc., Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 
The only Distillery placed in the National Register 
of Historic Places by the United States Government. 
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Vuyer— 
ans? 


in our most compulsive 
desire to make new 
friends we had decided 
: to give away a whole 
= truckload of MACK THE 
= KNIFE .. . master- 
piece of Vulcan's art. 
= At home in kitchen, 
: or on acamping trip, 
= self-appointed experts 
3 have nominated versa- 
| = tile MACK “Knife Of 
= The Year.” But, alas, 
= our generous impulse 
= was thwarted by one of 
our superstitious super- 
numeraries who officiously 
= insisted that giving 
= away a knife is very bad 
= luck and in order not to 
kill an incipient friend- 
ship (and to ward off 
the “evil eye’) we should 
assess a token charge! 
Reluctantly giving in to 
this troglodyte we agreed 
=z to charge $2 for “MACK,” 
(although he lists for 
$4.95), AND—that isn't 
all. For the same $2 
= we'll also send you a 
= COLOR-FULL CATALOG 
AND—A $2 GIFT 
CERTIFICATE (good 
for your first catalog 
purchase). If you think 
this is an unusual 
offer you're right. Better 
take advantage of it 
before our accountant 
returns from vacation 
and reads us 
the Riot Act! 














0 | can't resist your 
amazing offer. Here is 
my check for $2.50 
($2.00 plus $.50 for postage 
and handling). Rush me 
“MACK,” THE MULTI- 
PURPOSE KNIFE (Slicer, 
Fish Scaler, Beer Can 
Opener, Rabbit Skinner, 
From-the-Jar Pickle 
Snatcher, Fish Holder- 
Downer), COLOR-FULL 
CATALOG and $2 GIFT 
CERTIFICATE. 
(Please, allow 4 weeks 
for delivery.) 


Name 
Address 


City. 





State ‘ Zip 


nq) Haverhills 


584 Washington St 
San Francisco, Ca, 94111 
TW617 











250-6 
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The Deadly Pills 


Most of the Asiatic folk medicines 
sold in San Francisco’s Chinatown are 
harmless. Sliced deer horn and pow- 
dered tiger penis, which believers in 
mystical medicine take to increase vi- 
rility, are unlikely to hurt anything but 
the buyer’s pocketbook. Neither are any 
of the 58 listed ingredients of another 
Chinatown favorite for aches and pains: 
ginseng rejuvenating pills, which are 
made in Hong Kong and contain such 
exotica as male mouse droppings, silk- 
worm, rhinoceros horn, amber, turtle 
shell and myrrh. But this ancient Ori- 
ental panacea also contains an unlisted 
substance: the powerful Western pain- 
killer phenylbutazone, a drug that has 
been linked with at least five cases of a 


STEVEN FRISCH 
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CHINESE PAIN REMEDY * 
A lethal prescription? 


rare and frequently fatal blood disease 
among users of ginseng pills. 

Doctors first became aware of the 
problem when Lee Strom, 60, a cook in 
a Walnut Creek, Calif., restaurant, was 
admitted to the University of California 
Medical Center with what Dr. Curt Ries 
diagnosed as agranulocytosis. The con- 
dition, characterized by the body’s in- 
ability to produce white blood cells, had 
left Strom weak and feverish and with 
so severe an infection in his rectal area 
that doctors were forced to perform a co- 
lostomy, bypassing his lower bowel. 

An investigation soon revealed the 
source of his trouble. Strom, suffering 
from severe back pain, had visited an 
acupuncturist who prescribed the pills. 
Analysis showed the pills, which are 


*Freely translated: “Effective bone-penetrating 
pills for arthritis pain.” 





packaged under different names, to con- 
tain phenylbutazone, which both doc- 
tors and U.S. Food and Drug Admin- 
istration officials believe was added so 
that the pills would have a physiological 
discernible effect. 

Some arthritis victims swear that the 
foul-smelling pills have relieved their 
pains quickly. They should; ginseng 
pills, taken as directed, give users a larg- 
er dose of phenylbutazone than is nor- 
mally prescribed. Even a normal dose 
can have a serious side effect: from one 
to ten out of every 1,000 people who take 
phenylbutazone come down with agran- 
ulocytosis. The disease can be lethal. 
Four of the five persons hospitalized thus 
far for ginseng-related agranulocytosis 
(three in San Francisco and one in Min- 
neapolis) came close to death; another 
San Franciscan died. 

Because of the publicity, ginseng re- 
juvenating pills have now disappeared 
from stores in the Bay Area’s Chinese 
communities. If they reappear, prospec- 
tive consumers should steer clear of 
them. The ingredients listed on their la- 
bels may or may not help cure illness; 
the unlisted items can kill. 


CAPSULES 


Dangerous Dentists 


Most people will seek any excuse to 
avoid seeing their dentists. An article 
in the A.M.A. Journal now offers a new 
one: dentists may be hepatitis carriers. 
This risk was revealed when four Bal- 
timore physicians began investigating 
the cause of a small epidemic of the of- 
ten severe liver ailment. None of the 
twelve victims had had blood transfu- 
sions, a common source of the infeetion. 
Nor were any of them drug users who 
might have contracted the disease from 
contaminated needles. But all had one 
thing in common—the same dentist, a 
28-year-old man who had recently re- 
turned to practice after a long and se- 
rious bout with hepatitis. Tests showed 
that the dentist was still a carrier. Fur- 
ther investigation also disclosed that the 
twelve patients, all of whom had had ex- 
tensive dental work, were not the den- 
tist’s only victims. He had passed the 
disease on to two others in his office: an- 
other dentist—who happened to be his 
father—and a dental assistant. 


Phony Physicians 


Becoming a doctor requires years of 
study and hard work. Getting listed in 
the telephone directory as a physician, 
which may make it possible to lure pa- 
tients and prescribe some medicines, can 
be surprisingly easy. Several areas pro- 
vide effective safeguards against phony 
physicians. Anyone asking to be listed 
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| ALAN can a cS Lez s 
_ Start fresh with Belair. 


Just the right touch of menthol. ee 


Pes 
& _. a RY 


1 MENTHOL 'GHT MENTHOL 
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Record and play back anywhere 

on this Panasonic portable 
cassette with built-in microphone. 
Runs on AC or batteries: Yours 

for free B&W coupons, the valuable 


F Kings, 15 mg. “tar,” 1.1 mg. nicotine; Longs, 17 mg. “tar,” 
extra on every pack of Belair. 1.2 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report Mar. ‘74 





To see over 1000 gifts, write 
for your free Gift Catalog: Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
Box 12, Louisville, Ky. 40201. That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 








PINK ¢ ‘i HABLIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
Mw than Rog, our. Pink Chablis is 4 
wr mbit Be delicate fragrance o of a super 
Sy character of a fine Chablis. Ths 


nent ddighthal creations, Made 8 nd bole 


“<h Vineyards ins Modesto, Calif, Alcohol 


Be Lon 


More 


than 
a rose. 


Ernest and Julio 
Gallo created their 
Pink Chablis from 
some of the finest 
premium grapes in 
California. The 
tender white, the 
lusty red are joined 
with all the skill of 
the winemaker to 
achieve a unique 
harmony: the crisp- 
ness of fine chablis 
EvetemaeCcmoytrcjele)a 

a delicate rosé. 

You will find 

Gallo Pink Chablis 
is more than a rosé. 


Gallo Vineyards, 
Modesto, California. 
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x Gallo 5 Pink Chablis 


YY * A premium wine from 
Ernest and Julio Gallo 
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MEDICINE 


as a doctor in St. Louis, for example, is 
first checked out with the city and coun- 
ty medical societies. In Cleveland, the 
names of those wanting to be listed in 
the Yellow Pages as physicians or sur- 
geons are submitted to the state licens- 
ing board for authentication. But in 
many metropolitan areas, Ma Bell is 
willing to take the word of any caller 
who claims to be a doctor. In Boston 
and Atlanta, no checks are made on tele- 
phone subscribers who ask to be listed 
as M.D.s. Although California’s depart- 
ment of consumer affairs does make pe- 
riodic checks on M.D. listings, a survey 
of 200 physicians in the San Francisco 
directory revealed that 5% were not li- 
censed to practice medicine in the state. 
In the nation’s capital, the situation is 
even worse: 10% of the almost 4,000 
physicians listed in the Washington, 
D.C., telephone book are unlicensed. 


Inherited Hazard 


Anesthetics can be given safely to 
most surgical patients. But for a small 
minority, anesthesia can trigger a rare 
hereditary disorder called malignant hy- 
perthermia—a potentially lethal rise in 
body temperature. A group of Boston 
doctors reported recently in the New 
England Journal of Medicine that ma- 
lignant hyperthermia can be brought 
under control by use of a heart-lung 
machine to cool the blood. But the 
condition can also be avoided by pre- 
surgical testing. Researchers have iden- 
tified the genetic defect that causes the 
ailment and have devised a means of 
identifying victims: exposing a small 
sample of a patient’s muscle tissue to 
halothane or other anesthetic drugs. If 
the defect is present, the muscle con- 
tracts abnormally. In families with a his- 
tory of malignant hyperthermia, the 
complex test is well worth the trouble. 
Without prompt treatment, the condi- 
tion is fatal in six out of ten cases. 


Damaging Drugs 

A trio of University of Florida re- 
searchers reports in the A.M.A. Jour- 
nal that a significant number of hospi- 
tal admissions and deaths are caused by 
adverse reactions to ethical drugs, many 
of them prescribed by physicians for se- 
riously ill patients. The researchers base 
their conclusions on a three-year study 
of 6,063 admissions to the University of 
Florida Teaching Hospital at Gaines- 
ville. They found that 177, or about 3%, 
of the admissions were due to drug- 
induced or exacerbated illnesses, many 
of them serious. Fifty of the illnesses 
were considered “moderate” by hospital 
authorities; 116, or nearly two-thirds, 
were severe or potentially life-threaten- 
ing. Eleven proved fatal. Interaction be- 
tween drugs (prescribed in some cases 
by different physicians) accounted for 
56 of the admissions. But 121 were 
caused by a single drug. Aspirin alone 
accounted for 25 
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Massa’s in de Cold, Cold Computer 


TIME ON THE CROSS 

by ROBERT WILLIAM FOGEL 

and STANLEY L. ENGERMAN 

Vol. |, 286 pages. Vol. Il, 267 pages. 
Little, Brown. $8.95 and $12.50. 


The young folks roll on the little 
cabin floor 

‘Tis summer, the darkies are gay 

—Stephen Foster 


S If | am a better histo- 

& rian than other men, Jules 
“IS. Michelet once observed, it 
is because I have a larger 
table. The French histori- 
an’s graceful bow to the su- 

. &premacy of broad and eas- 
cars ily retrievable research over 
insight has now been carried to devas- 
tating extremes by the authors of this 
provocative book. Fogel, 47, is a pro- 
fessor of economics and history at the 
universities of Chicago and Rochester 
Engerman, 38, is professor of economics 
and history at Rochester. Together they 
are the leading edge of a new wing of his- 
torians known as cliometricians because 
their methods marry Clio, the muse of 
history, to the practice of quantifying the 
past with the help of computers. They 
are armed with bar graphs, data banks 
and masses of statistics from all sorts of 
sources (some, like the New Orleans 
slave market records from 1804 to 1862, 
previously unexplored). They also have 
more or less proved that traditional 
“impressionistic” historians persistently 
wrote about American slavery in delu- 
sive and polemical stereotypes. 

Among the most widely accepted 
and notable errors, the authors suggest, 
was the belief that slavery was econom- 
ically dying in 1860, that slave labor was 
inefficient and slovenly, and—most im- 
portant—that slavery produced hid- 
eously hard conditions of life for the av- 
erage slave. Not so, say Fogel and 
Engerman, offering statistics on per cap- 
ita income and return on capital to prove 
it. Slavery was booming in 1860, and 
plantations were 40% more efficient 
than Northern agriculture. 

Simon Legrees existed, the authors 
are quick to admit. But, the book sug- 
gests, the moonlight and molasses nos- 
talgia of a Stephen Foster may some- 
what more accurately describe the 
average relationship between slave and 
master than any serious historian has 
been willing to admit for years. The au- 
thors blend statistics on everything from 
the percentage of blacks in skilled plan- 
tation trades to the average age of black 
mothers at the time of their first-born 
child. The result is a vision of planta- 
tions as businesses administered in ways 
that suggest both a Victorian family and 
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a paternalistic corporation eager to en- 
courage worker morale in the interest 
of higher profits. Slaves, the book says, 
did almost all the skilled work of the 
plantations and most of the overseeing. 
In some cities, more than 25% of adult 
male slaves were skilled artisans, and 
when they were lent out for hire they 
shared the take with Massa. 

Slaves seem to have eaten more and 
better food than the population of the 
US. as a whole, and indeed had more 
protein in their diets than the recom- 
mended minimum for Americans in 
1964. What is more, slave owners en- 
couraged slaves with bonuses and fos- 
tered a degree of family pride largely 
dependent on black fathers as heads of 
families. (Even though the marriage of 
slaves was technically illegal, de facto 
monogamous marriages were practiced 
with the support of plantation owners. 
Food, clothing, housing and tools were 
issued to individual families in the fa- 
ther’s name.) Time on the Cross suggests, 
too, that slave owners rarely exploited 
black females sexually: it was bad for 
morale. As proof, the book reports brisk- 
ly that in a noncontraceptive society, 
after 23 decades of slavery, the nonwhite 
population was only 7.7% mulatto, 

Down from Slavery? Masters ap- 
parently did not break up slave families 
by selling individual members down the 
river either, at least not in significant 
numbers. Along with broader auction 
statistics, the book offers in support of 
this point the continuous record of 19 
plantations with 3,900 slaves. Over a 
90-year period, only seven slaves were 
sold away. 

When first confronted by Time on 
the Cross Black Psychologist Kenneth 
Clark remarked, “Would the authors 
recommend a return to slavery?” It may 
not have been fair, but it was an un- 
derstandable question. Americans, lib- 
eral and conservative, black and white, 
have an enormous psychological interest 
in blaming slavery and the demoraliza- 
tion of the black family through cruelty 
and servitude for many of the ills that af- 
flict blacks in modern society. If the 
search for a usable past consists of find- 
ing a view of yesterday that instructs 
and encourages today for the benefit of 
tomorrow, what good in 1974 can come 
of saying anything good about the dread- 
ful institution of slavery? 

Both Fogel and Engerman are lib- 
erals. (Fogel is married to a black 
woman.) They admit to being shocked 
by the reports that issued from their 
computer. The whole question of seek- 
ing truth aside, the authors claim that 
preoccupation with the enduring legacy 
of slavery has too long kept both blacks 
and whites from paying enough atten- 
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tion to the horrifying inequality of op- 
portunity for blacks from the Recon- 
struction period onward, which may do 
more to explain black social conditions 
today than the rigors of plantation life. 
The achievements—in administration, 
artisan skills and dollar earnings—of 
plantation blacks when given a chance 
and incentive seem to support this 
point. 

Because the book also takes up the 
authors’ beliefs about how so many his- 
torians misread the past—through mis- 
use of figures, inadequate training in 
economics and statistics, reliance on iso- 
lated eyewitness accounts and subjective 
“impressions”—it offers a fascinating 
insight into how historians work, and 
how living political attitudes affect views 
of the dead past. Any stigma will do to 
beat a vicious dogma. Accordingly, says 
Time on the Cross, the trail of historical 
error began with the rhetorical zeal of 
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abolitionists. Justly considering slavery 
a crime against God and man, they did 
not hesitate to exaggerate its iniquities 
and weakness. Abolitionists like Fred- 
erick Law Olmsted and Cassius Mar- 
cellus Clay and slavery critics like 
Fanny Kemble were the main source of 
early stories about widespread cruelty 
and sexual abuse, and the assertion that 
slavery was an economic disaster that 
retarded the growth of the South. The in- 
efficiency of plantations and black labor 
came as a natural corollary, both in log- 
ic and because many abolitionists, iron- 
ically, were racists who assumed black 
inferiority as a matter of course. Olm- 
sted, a New Yorker, traveled in the 
South but stoutly asserted that slaves did 
a third to a half as much work as “the 
commonest, stupidest Irish domestic 
drudges at the North.” Opined Cassius 
Clay: “God made them for the sun and 
the banana.” 

Such views, especially regarding 
economics and slave inefficiency, lasted 
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into the 20th century, when they were 
adapted by Historian U.B. Phillips, a 
Southern racist whose aim was to re- 
habilitate the cruel plantation owners. 
Though he successfully showed that 
many slaves were well fed and cared for, 
he accepted the notion that plantations 
were not run for a profit. Instead, he ar- 
gued, plantations, “were the best schools 
yet invented for the mass training of that 
sort of inert and backward people.” 

Dumbfoundingly, Phillips’ Ameri- 
can Negro Slavery, published in 1918, re- 
mained a dominant force in slave his- 
toriography for 30 years. Despite WPA 
interviews with former slaves in the 
1930s and the work of a number of 
black historians, which went largely ig- 
nored, it was not until the period be- 
tween Gunnar Myrdal’s American Di- 
lemma in 1944 and Kenneth Stampp’s 
The Peculiar Institution (1956) that em- 
phasis began to be placed on environ- 
ment and the effects that slavery had 
on blacks and black culture. The ste- 
reotype of childlike, lackadaisical be- 
havior of plantation blacks remained, 
though it now began to be explained 
away in all sorts of sympathetic, guilt- 
ridden and ingenious ways. Stampp re- 
garded it as a kind of defense against 
the pressures of the peculiar institution 
Historian Stanley Elkins’ Slavery (1959) 
even suggested that “Sambo, the typ- 
ical plantation slave ... docile but ir- 
responsible, loyal but lazy, humble but 
chronically given to lying and stealing,” 
resembled not so much a kind of sur- 
vivor’s soft-shoe sabotage of Massa as 
the form of demoralization and infan- 
lilism that set in among inmates of 
Nazi concentration camps. 

Slippery Statistics. Traditional 
historians already regard the sociologists 
and statisticians now invading their dis- 
cipline as so many Visigoths likely to 
ruin the already declining quality of 
written history, substitute accounting 
for breadth of vision and insight, and 
eventually relegate old-school historians 
to peripheral pursuits like intellectual 
history. In the past, the humanists have 
managed to hold off the invasion with 
light scholarly musket fire. Statistics 
and averages are misleading. (Everyone 
knows the story of the nonswimming 
statistician who drowned in trying to 
wade a river with an average depth of 
three feet.) Sociologists are well known 
for expending a king’s ransom on graph 
paper, conferences and field work to 
prove something that everybody knows, 
eg., there is some likelihood you will 
marry the girl next door. Besides, as 
Arthur Schlesinger Jr. once said, “Al- 
most all important questions are im- 
portant precisely because they are nor 
susceptible to quantitative answers.” 

Time on the Cross is offered not as 
a complete history but as a corrective. 
The authors bow to the need for psy- 
chological studies. They are clearly 
aware that their statistical base is some- 
times small and that their inferences 
about average well-being on the planta- 
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BOOKS 


tion is morally irrelevant to the outrage 
of slavery, the psychological anguish it 
caused, and the agonized voices of indi- 
vidual slaves that have come down from 
the dark past. Yet the authors, generally 
moderate, are quite merciless when 
dealing with what they regard as the 
fumbling ignorance of Stampp, Elkins 
and Phillips on the subject of economics 
and statistics. The message is perfectly 
clear. Historians who do not have these 
tools could grope for another hundred 
years in subjective confusion and never 
be able even to evaluate or rebut the 
work of the cliometricians. 

It is too early to know what sort of 
traditional defense (or “If you can’t lick 
‘em, join ‘em” strategy) may result from 
this by far the most massive assault yet 
by the Visigoths. Preliminarily, though, 
cliometrics seems to have scored heav- 
ily. TIME consulted a dozen American 
scholars, many of whom had read the 
book in advance of publication 

All thought that the statistics were 
sometimes sparse, that they should and 
would be subjected to extreme scrutiny. 
Many pointed out the limitations of eco- 
nomics in re-creating the past. Histo- 
rian Harold Woodman noted, for in- 
stance, that the book’s use of per capita 
income as an index of economic growth 
is questionable when applied to a non- 
industrial society. Economic Historian 
Murray Rothbard said, “Cliometrics 
doesn’t work for the current economy, 
so how could it work on information 
from 1860?” Sociologist Orlando Patter- 
son questioned some of the inferences 
that Fogel and Engerman draw from 
their statistics, such as the assumption 
that young black girls were prudish, not 
promiscuous, because the average age of 
black slave women on having a first 
child was 22 

Sense of Life. But such reservations 
aside, most were considerably im- 
pressed. Stanley Elkins admitted that he 
would have to revise his thinking in the 
light of the authors’ persuasive argu- 
ments but added that the book does not 
convey the sense of what life was like 
for a slave. We still need, he said, “an 
imaginative re-creation of slavery on the 
level of Faulkner.” Some, like the Uni- 
versity of Chicago’s Louis Gottschalk, 
were hostile and skeptical at first. “My 
reaction was: even if it’s true, I don't 
want to believe it.” Eventually he con- 
cluded that the importance of the book 
could be compared with Frederick Jack- 
son Turner's thesis, “The Signifance of 
the Frontier in American History,” put 
forward in 1893. 

That may be going a bit far. The 
book is likely to change the way history 
is written in the future, both for good 
and ill. It surely should be the most con- 
troversial volume on American history 
since 1913, when Charles A. Beard was 
called a hyena (and worse) merely for 
pointing out that the U.S. Constitution 
had been drawn up by property-own- 
ing lawyers who had much to gain by 
its adoption. ® Timothy Foote 
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Born. To Seiji Ozawa, 38, kinetic 
conductor of the Boston and San Fran- 
cisco symphonies, and Vera Ozawa, 29, 
former Tokyo fashion model: their first 
son, second child; in San Francisco. 

e 

Married. Kenneth Barnard Kea- 
ting, 74, white-maned U.S. Ambassador 
to Israel, who was dethroned as Sen- 
ator from New York by Robert Ken- 
nedy in 1964; and Mary Pitcairn Davis, 
53, widow of Wendell Davis, Manhattan 
attorney and Harvard Law School class- 
mate of Keating’s; he for the second 
time, she for the third; in Princeton, N.J. 
Henry Kissinger’s recent Middle East 
marathon forced repeated postpone- 
ments of the wedding by keeping the 
groom glued to his diplomatic post. 

e 


Died. Elliott Sullivan, 66, durable 
stage (Brigadoon, Compulsion) and film 
(The Roaring Twenties, Yankee Doodle 
Dandy) actor; of a heart attack; in Los 
Angeles. Accused of Communist affil- 
iations, Sullivan was hauled before the 
House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee in 1955. Sullivan refused to tes- 
tify, invoking the First Amendment 
freedoms of speech and assembly. In- 
dicted for contempt of Congress, he was 
acquitted on a technicality in 1961. 

. 

Died. Ahmed Messali Hadj, 76, pa- 
triarch of the Algerian nationalist move- 
ment; in Paris. Tireless and magnetic, 
Messali began assailing French colonial- 
ism in the 1920s, spent years in jail and 
under house arrest, and saw himself as 
the Gandhi of North Africa. But when 
the struggle for Algerian independence 
intensified in the 1950s, he was regard- 
ed as an ineffectual anachronism by the 
militant F.L.N. (National Liberation 
Front). Ignored by the Algerian govern- 
ment after independence, Messali lived 
out his years an exile in France. 

— 


Died. Sir Arnold Lunn, 86, pioneer- 
ing authority on skiing: in London. In 
the 1920s Lunn invented the modern sla- 
lom course, on which the skier executes 
all types of turns around markers set up 
in the snow. The Harrow- and Oxford- 
educated sportsman wrote a galaxy of 
volumes on skiing and such subjects 
as Communism, which he abhorred, 
mountaineering, (rave! and Catholicism, 
to which he was a zealous convert, 


s 

Died. Blanche Yurka, 86, accom- 
plished dramatic actress, of arterioscle- 
rosis; in Manhattan. Yurka was ac- 
claimed for decades for her stage 
portrayals of such classic figures as [b- 
sen’s Hedda Gabler. Aristophanes’ | y- 
sistrata. and Shakespeare’s Gertrude, 
which she played to John Barrymore’s 
Hamlet. She also appeared in several 
films, most memorably @s Madame De- 
Farge in A Tale of Two Cities (1935). 
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